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A Notable Series 


During the next three months a series of 
articles in The Congregationalist, by the 
editor, will offer answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Who is Jesus Christ’? 

2. How does Christ introduce himself to men? 
} 3. What is Christ to society ? 
| 4. What is Christ doing to establish an ever- 
lasting kingdom ’ 
| 
| 
| 





5. What is Christ to the soul? 
6. What is Christ to those who suffer ’ 
7. What is Christ to the world’ 
8. What is Christ to the poor’ 
9. Whence comes Jesus Christ’ 
10. What is liberty in Christ’ 
11. How does Christ work among men’ 
12. What is Christ to his disciples’ 


| 
| 

| This series will treat comprehensively and with 
application to personal experience these greatest 
| of all questions, as they challenge our attention 
under present day conditions. The articles will 
be based on studies in the gospel of John, and 
will be parallel with the International Sunday 
School Lessons. They will also be serviceable to 
all who by themselves or with the aid of the 
Blakeslee courses or any other system are seeking 
a fresh and deeper understaading of Christ. They 


will stimulate as well as answer inquiries which 
are now arising in the minds of multitudes, old 
and young. If you are in the Sunday school as 


teacher or scholar these articles will increase 
your interest. If you are not in Sunday school 
they will help to enrich your hour of quiet thought 
on religious truth. Pian for such hours in the 
coming year. Find answers to these great ques- 
tions. See if these articles will not bring you 
satisfactory answers. 














is the wonder of wonders. No 

miracle of his can compare with 
it. The Tissot pictures are marvels of 
artistic creations, but they fascinate Lon- 
don, Paris and New York because it is 
the Babe of Bethlehem, the Man of Naza- 
reth, the Saviour of sinners who is de- 
picted in such immortal colors. In a 
world where so much else is fleeting and 
uncertain the supremacy of Jesus Christ 
is forever assured. Let us grasp the in- 
finite comfort and hope of this thought as 
the glad Christmas morn approaches. 


Ci ae hold upon the generations 


The Sacred Heart Review asserts that 
Roman Catholicism is precisely the same 
in the United States as it is in all other 
parts of the world. It says thisin attempt 
to rebut the description of the state of 
Catholicism in the Philippines, which we 
quoted last week as coming from an agent 
of the American Bible Society who had 
studied the situation there. The Review 
asserts that the Catholic clergy of this 
country will not accept praise at the ex- 
pense of the clergy in the Philippines. 
This is chivalric, but it is nothing more. 
Father Sherman, who has been to Porto 
Rico, says that it is ‘“‘a Catholic country 
without religion.” Are the Catholics of 
this country without religion? Seemingly 
80, if the Review's logic holds. The truth 
of the matter is, Roman Catholicism is 
chameleon-hued, taking on much from its 
environment. In doctrine there 1s a nom- 
inal harmony, but in actual belief and 
practice there is variety, and the law of 
development and creation of type seems 
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to be that the less the church has to do 
with the state and the stronger the rivalry 
and influence of Protestantism the better 
the type of Catholicism. 


A few days ago a prisoner was released 
from Sing Sing. He had served one half 
of the term of twenty years to which he 
had been sentenced. Unquestioned evi- 
dence had been discovered that he was 
innocent of the crime charged against 
him. The State of New York has robbed 
him of his good name, forcibly taken ten 
of his best years, compelled him to labor 


‘in its service under hard conditions, de- 


prived him of his liberty and citizenship, 
and inflicted untold agonies on his mother 
and friends. Finding that it has inflicted 
all this injustice on an innocent man, 
what has the State done to make him res- 
titution? It has given him a full pardon 
for a crime of which he never was guilty. 
Nothing more. If he had been laid aside 
for a few weeks by injury while travel- 
ing on a railroad or in some other way 
through negligence of some one, the 
courts of the State would have awarded 
him generous compensation for his suf- 
fering and loss of time. But when the 
courts themselves have inflicted suffering 
on aninnocent man and taken away his 
time, and discover what they have done, 
the chief Executive pardons, not the court, 
but the injured man, and the public con- 
gratulates him that he has escaped part 
of his sentence and leaves him to bear his 
misfortune as he may. In France, re- 
cently, a man who had been imprisoned 
and afterward proved innocent recovered 
damages from the state. We ought to 
have laws which would remedy the griev- 
ous injustice done to innocent men by 
making them prison convicts. 


Relations between our country and 
non-Christian nations are becoming rap- 
idly and surprisingly closer. Our most 
prominent daily papers discuss the poli- 
tics and prospects of China, Japan and 
Korea with assurance that they are mat- 
ters of as popular interest as many of the 
affairs of American states. Such closer 
relations must make the churches realize 
more clearly their responsibilities for giv- 
ing the gospel to these nations. Nat- 
urally many churches will want to take 
up definite fields and have knowledge of 
the methods employed there and the re- 
sults accomplished. And in this way 
they may be expected to give much more 
largely. They can and will do more the 
more they feel their responsibility. For 
instance, the church in Newton Center 
on the first Sunday in this month took 
up a collection of $1,200 to maintain its 
own missionary family in a foreign field. 
The movement to do this was started by 
one layman offering $500 on condition 
that the rest should be raised. The 
amount thus contributed is in addition 
to the regular gifts, and these are not 
lessened by it. Now if some other of the 
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stronger churches, moved to follow this 
example, should invite Pastor Noyes, or 
one of the laymen of his church, to re- 
hearse to it the story of what they are 
doing and then should do likewise, the 
“forward movement” would be well 
under way, and it might spread through 
the land, not pausing till many churches 
should have each its own foreign, home 
and Sunday school missionary. Recent 
wondrous political changes have placed 
the churches, no less than the nation, in 
new relations with the world. They, too, 
are solemnly summoned to duties which 
point to an inspiring destiny. 


We have carefully scanned the recent 
report of the conference of Methodist 
clergymen held in Brooklyn to discuss the 
why and wherefore of the decadence of 
the class meeting, and we fail to find any 
agreement as to the cause of what all ac- 
knowledge to be a fact, and still less 
unanimity of opinion as to its revival. 


Is not the prime reason because religion ‘ 


today is not introspective and subjective ? 
The class meeting was a place where men 
diagnosed their spiritual condition, not 
privately to a priest as in the Roman 
Catholic confessional, but publicly to lay- 
men of their own class—using that word 
both in its technical and its social sense. 
Men today, in so far as they analyze their 
shortcomings and frailties, resort, if they 
resort at all, to him who was the Great 
Physician, the Friend of friends. The 
class meeting was a strong disciplinary 
factor in the life of Wesleyans, and 
in so far as it was more democratic 
than the confessional of the Roman 
Church it was a safer and more com- 
mendable institution. But as it substi- 
tuted human compulsion and human pre- 
scription for the wisdom that may be 
had by each individual directly from the 
source of all wisdom, it militated against 
the highest type of Christian faith. In so 
far as it grew out of the natural inclina- 
tion of men to take counsel together re- 
specting spiritual matters it was admira- 
ble, but as soon as the natural impulse 
began to be hedged about by penalties, 
and forced confessions of shortcomings 
took the place of natural acknowledg- 
ment of failure, then the ax was laid at 
the root of the tree, and it was bound to 
fall sooner or later. 


The season has come around again when 
the subject of church incorporation is re- 
ceiving attention in many places. Some 
churehes are taking it up for the first 
time, others are returning to the question 
which they have previously discussed 
without arriving at any definite decision. 
We approve of this perennial agitation of 
the subject, for out of full and frank con- 
sideration action in the direction of incor- 
poration is likely to ensue. The change 
has so many advantages in the direction 
of putting upon achurch the responsibility 
for its secular affairs that it is well worth 
pushing through unless serious opposition 
arises. Leaders in our denomination, like 
Dr. Dexter and Dr. Quint, advocated it 
persistently. Churches organized today 
usually dispense altogether with the par- 
ish. Within the last ten years no less 
than 147 Congregational churches, old and 
new, have become incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts. The steps are simple enough, 
provided the careful setting forth of them 
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giveninour recent Handbook be followed, 
and the advice of persons who have had 
experience in the matter, like Rev. R. B. 
Tobey or Dr. C. B. Rice of this city, be 
sought. 





May Christmas bring us all rightfully the 
merriment of conquerors, and the new year 
find us strong for fresh conquests!—G. W. 
CABLE. 


The Birthday of Man’s Hope 


The long vistas of ancient history 
which lead up to Christmas Day, for all 
their varied human interest, do not lend 
themselves to hope. Kingdoms and em- 
pires come and go. A great man rises 
here and there, the luster of whose deeds 
is bright enough to have survived the 
tarnishing of time. Art and literature 
grow up and flourish, only to become pet- 
rifled or decadent. Triumphant social 
forms soon yield to the debasing power 
of luxury, or, if they endure, cease to be 
the true expressions of the people’s life 
and become chains and fetters to hold 
them in perpetual slavery. The perfect 
fruitage of ancient history, visible to us 
all, is the Chinese empire, with its rigid 
framework of dead conventionalities, its 
moral decay and its governmental help- 
lessness. 

The coming of our Lord is the turning 
point of a new life history for the world. 
We breathe a different atmosphere on the 
hills of Bethlehem where the angels sang. 
The decay of empires did not cease. The 
Asiatic spirit took hold upon the Roman 
empire and brought it to decay. It 
leavened and weakened the Oriental 
church. They were crude materials upon 
which the Spirit of Christ began his work 
and many of the earlier results were 
crude, as, for the same reason, many of 
them are today. But a new spirit had 
come into the lives of men, with new 
hopes and expectations. The mist of de- 
spair was lifted and the sun of hope began 
to shine. 

The secret of the transformation was 
the uplifting of the life of the individual, 
not kings and captains only, but every 
common man, every woman, every child 
and slave. From the incarnation dates 
the certain doom of slavery, not fully ac- 
complished yet, but coming in Africa and 
Asia as it has come in Europe and Amer- 
ica. In the world before Christmas day 
slavery was no question of superior and 
inferior races, but it was every man’s 
risk. Nothing is more striking to the 
modern reader of Homer than the chance 
of slavery which hung over the homes of 
the ancient world. The swineherd of 
Ulysses was the child of a king; the 
queen and princesses of Troy end their 
days as bondwomen in the dwellings of 
their enemies. No matter how strong or 
wealthy a man might be, the coming ofa 
stronger might rob him of his wealth and 
make himacommodity for salein the house 
of strangers. The sinking of individual- 
ity in the family or tribe was the answer 
of the ancient world to this continual 
threat. The larger part of freedom was 
sacrificed to the mere demands of safety. 

When the Son of Man came with his 
proclamation that every man might be a 
child of God, when he set allegiance to 
God above the claim of the state and 
called men one by one to repentance, in 
that new birth of individuality he sowed 
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the promise of freedom for the coming 
ages of the earth. Most of his denuncia- 
tions were spoken of fixed classes, whose 
authority had become a burden on the 
necks of the people. Most of his invita- 
tions and promises were so given that 
they were open to every one who would 
accept his call. 

Yet if the freedom of the individual 
man was born into the world in the Beth- 
lehem stable, the old sense of tribal and 
family relations was not destroyed, but 
rather transfigured. Jesus was a Jew 
and loved his nation. He was an obedient 
son, a good neighbor and citizen. He 
warned men against isolation with the 
same authority by which he called them 
to individual repentance. He thought of 
the ideal society as a kingdom. In his 
parable this kingdom is like leaven, which 
is useless if it be not mingled with the 
meal. Each man stood alone with God, 
but he stood mated with his fellowmen, 
who were also God’s children. Because 
the birth of Jesus was the beginning of a 
fellowship with men born of love and 
strengthened in unselfishness — because 
his ideal man is the man who serves— 
Christmas is the anniversary of the birth 
of true social fellowship as well as of true 
individuality. He made men units that 
they might fitly be built together into the 
family and the state. 

This, then, is the meaning of the incar- 
nation. It is the obliteration of mere 
class distinctions and class privileges that 
every man may standalone with Godandall 
men may be open to his mercy and his judg- 
ment. It is the bringing of redeemed men 
into holy and happy relations of mutual 
love and helpfulness. Its two co-working 
and consistent promises are these: ‘If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed,” and “This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you.”” Nothing less than the incar- 
nation could have reconciled these appar- 
ently divergent principles and made them 
effective side by side for the transforma- 
tion of the world. 





Good will and peace be with us all. The 
angel song, heard not in the clamor of the 
world, is heard still in the quiet pastures of 
the heart, and we who hear know its promise 
not in vain.—W. J. DAWSON. 





Unjust and Untenable 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, the economist, 
would “better stick to his last.” As an 
historian he is a failure. In his debate 
with Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., on Na- 
tional Expansion, before the Springfield 
(Mass.) Board of Trade last week, he pro- 
fessed to have great regard—‘ greatest 
honor and esteem” were his words—for 
Christian missionaries in general. But 
for the Congregational American mission- 
aries who went to Hawaii he has not the 
same regard. According to him 

We found there a large number of happy, 
contented people. They enjoyed their lands 
and lives. There is now left only a decaying 
remnant, who are infected with disease, from 
which they can never get clear. They owna 
small share of their land, and more than one- 
third of that land is in the hands of the sons 
and daughters of those missionaries. Piety 
and profit have gone hand in hand. 

Does Mr. Atkinson mean to imply that 
the natives knew nothing of the vices 
which he condemns until the Christian 
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missionaries arrived, and that as the con- 
sequence of their advent the vices fol- 
lowed which have caused the deterioration 
of the native stock? Can he produce the 
slightest proof that the property acquired 
by the missionaries or their children has 
been acquired by craft, subterfuge, force 
or in any way inconsonant with Christian 
ethics? Wechallenge him to prove either 
of these statements, and until he can or 
does prove them he must deserve the re- 
buke, publicly administered by Dr. 
Moxom, of being “cruelly unjust” to 
men whose personal character and gen- 
uine Americanism are not to be lightly 
impugned. If Mr. Atkinson thinks that 
he or other men, however well-inten- 
tioned, can avert the operation of natural 
laws relative to the survival of human 
types by his fiat, well and good. But let 
him carry his indictment to the Creator of 
the universe. If he does not know who 
introduced the vices which have decimated 
the natives of Hawaii, let him study the 
history of his favorite theme—interna- 
tional commerce—and learn how cruel it 
is to make Christian propagandists respon- 
sible for the vices of immoral traders and 
sailors. If he wonders why Americans 
trained in New England homes, colleges 
and churches have prospered righteously 
in a favored clime, let him reread his his- 
tory of New England. Meanwhile let him 
remember the principle which guided Mr. 
Gladstone through his long and stormy 
career: ‘Give everybody credit for pre- 
sumptive integrity and purity of motive.” 





We believe—it is a belief to ponder—that 
our highest conceivable ideal has been realized 
by the Word become flesh under the conditions 
of earth. We believe not that one man by the 
cultivation of natural povers has striven up- 
wards to fellowship with God, but that the 
Son of God has taken humanity to himself 
and gained that for the race which each mem- 
ber can find for himself in him.—CANON 
WESTCOTT. 





Cheering Gains for No License 


The remarkable and gratifying showiug 
for the prohibition of the liquor traffic in 
the recent elections in Massachusetts 
cities reveals the power of an enlightened 
and aroused public sentiment. Friends 
of ne license may well take courage as 
they think of the splendid majority of 
over 2,100 in Brockton after one year of li- 
cense, the decided victories in Chelsea and 
Lowell, the considerable reduction in the 
number of votes cast for license in Boston, 
the stronghold of the liquor business, and 
the scaling down of the majority for li- 
cense from 1,468 last year in the big 
manufacturing city of Holyoke to less 
than seventy. In Lynn also the license 
majority was cut down nearly one-half. 
It is true that a proportion of the votes 
cast in certain cities for no license repre- 
sented not so much conscientious convic- 
tion as dissatisfaction with the way in 
which licenses have been apportioned. 
On the other hand, the sum total of prohi- 
bition votes this year denotes, we believe, 
a genuine and encouraging trend of 
opinion toward that-method of fighting 
the saloon wherever no license can be en- 
forced with an approximate degree of 
success. 

More and more it is apparent that the 
no license movement gathers into its 
ranks men of allcreedsand parties. Some 
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of the best work done this year in Brock- 
ton, Chelsea and other places was per- 
formed by Roman Catholics. A represent- 
ative of one of their temperance socie- 
ties, Mrs. Lake, proved to be as effective 
an orator as appeared on a no license plat- 
form. We rejoice, too, in the large num- 
ber of earnest and zealous young men who 
year by year are devoting their time, en- 
ergy and inventiveness to the effort to re- 
tain the prohibitory policy where it has 
prevailed for several years, or to secure it 
where the opposite policy has been main- 
tained. 





On Christmas Day the little child rules us; 
it is the day of his privilege and triumph. 
The shrine is lit in the heart, and the heart 
is the temple of regnant innocence of the 
adorable child.—W. J. DAWSON. 





The Anglican Church 


The Archbishop of Canterbury in: his 
recent address was expected to take one 
or the other side with considerable posi- 
tiveness in dealing with the apparent 
Romanizing tendencies in that branch of 
the Christian church in England of which 
he is the official head. But he did not, 
and all parties are disappointed. At first 
there was a general disposition to blame 
him. The Low Churchmen accused him 
of timidity and unfaithfulness to his obli- 
gation to be the guardian of the integrity 
of truth. The High Churchmen blamed 
him for not yielding everything which 
they so zealously claim. The Broad 
Churchmen condemned him for indefinite- 
ness. But it is becoming evident upon 
further consideration that the unfortu-. 
nate prelate probably did the best that he 
could. The trouble lies less with him 
than with the statutes of the Anglican 
Church. 

These do not appear to have been 
studied during the last half-century very 
closely until the ritualists and Romanizers 
—and they are not necessarily identical— 
learned to inquire just how far they could 
go without actually violating the law of 
the church. Then it became plain that 
many practices not customary, and even 
condemned by many Anglicans, are per- 
missible. Others proved to be so indefi- 
nitely treated in the statutes that their 
allowableness, or the contrary, could be 
determined only by decisions of the eccle- 
siastical, or even the civil, courts. Hence 
the occasional, and famous, church trials 
during recent years. 

When the Anglican Church seceded 
from Rome its statutes necessarily under- 
went considerable modification. But 
naturally only such changes were made 
as were then held to be essential. The 
presumption was in favor of retaining 
whatever the church was accustomed to 
unless some change were absolutely nec- 
essary. Thus much remained unaltered 
which a more modern revision doubtless 
would have changed. The present simi- 
larity of the statutes to those of the 
Roman Church is much closer than if 
they had been revised fifty years ago. 
For a long time nobody appreciated this 
because nothing occurred to bring the 
fact into notice. Neither the higher nor 
the ordinary clergy desired to hold beliefs 
or to introduce practices in regard to 
which existing differences have arisen. 

But during the past generation there 
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has come a marked change. Largely as 
the result of the famous Oxford move- 
ment, a tendency ‘to revert to the doc- 
trines and practices of the Church of 
Rome has manifested itself, and now its 
plain purpose is to become as much like 
the latter church as is possible without 
actual union. Indeed, it seems to be true 
that many of the Anglican clergy a¢tually 
desire to be openly reconciled to Rome. 
But it is only fair to add that, although 
the increase of spirituality and usefulness 
in the Anglican Church during recent 
years has not been confined to any one of 
its parties, and, although it may be said 
to have become conspicuous first among 
the Low Churchmen, the ritualists have 
not failed to exhibit it commendably. 

How long achurch so divided internally, 
as the Anglican Church confessedly is, 
can continue without further and radical 
changes remains to be seen. The situa- 
tion is anomalous and difficult. It affords 
much encouragement to the advocates of 
disestablishment, many of whom now are 
found among the ritualists, who crave 
liberty to go to the full length of their 
opinions. The difficulties in the way of it 
certainly are formidable, for example, that 
of determining how to deal justly with 
ecclesiastical endowments. But they are 
not insuperable. Every new advance of 
the ritualists and every additional effort 
of the church courts to reconcile the con- 
flicting statutes is hastening the day of 
disestablishment, although it may not 
dawn for a long time yet. But when it 
comes, probably many members of the 
present Anglican Church will soon go over 
to Rome openly, and the great remainder 
will become more earnest, efficient Prot- 
estant Christians than ever. Moreover, 
the offense and scandal involved in the 
application of the term “ Dissenters” to 
any Christians will cease. 





Wherever Christmas bells shall chime and Christ- 
mas cheer go round, 

Be grateful joy—not heedless mirth—in every dwell- 
ing found; 

While Faith unveils her throbbing breast and close- 
lier folds within 

The Holy Child whose sinlessness hath answered 
once for sin. 

—H, M. Kimball, 





Christian Progress During the 
Year 


On the whole the world advances 
towards a better state of society. Man- 
kind improves. The conditions of life be- 
come more generally favorable. Knowl- 
edge increases and becomes more widely 
diffused. Mutual consideration and help- 
fulness are increasingly apparent. Right- 
eousness is illustrated more often and 
more notably. The pessimist still can 
point to a multitude of facts which seem 
to justify his despondency, and the opti- 
mist evidently may be somewhat prema- 
ture in his exultation, but the calm, can- 
did observer and student can reach no 
other conclusion than that progress, 
Christian largely in its aims, its spirit and 
its methods, is being made surely, even if 
only slowly. 

It is well, as the year draws to its close, 
to give some deliberate thought to this fact 
of progress. To appreciate it is encour- 
aging. To ponder how it has been, and 
continues to be, made is enlightening and 
suggestive. It is even inspiring. Natn- 
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rally one begins first with himself. With- 
out overlooking whatever sins or follies 
have hindered his religious happiness and 
usefulrfess during the year, it is his right 
to take comfort and hope from whatever 
successes he has fairly gained by the di- 
vine help. It is an error for him not to 
try to estimate them justly. There is an 
excessive self-depreciation in some peo- 
ple’s piety. It is not the true humility 
which it resembles. It is a mischievous 
likeness of humility. 

Not upon one’s self, however, can this 
scrutiny dwell long with wisdom. The 
range of observation must be broadened. 
And as it reaches out and includes the 
church, the community, the nation, and, 
at last, the whole world, it increases con- 
stantly in value as truly asin scope. To 
note but a single illustration drawn from 
the closing year, what a token of progress 
is visible in the general spirit and conduct 
on our part of our war with Spain. In 
spite of much to be regretted and even 
condemned, it remains true that probably 
no war ever was entered upon with a 
higher notive, carried through more hu- 
manely, or terminated more generously 
to the vanquished. If the Christian sen- 
timent among our people could not con- 
trol the course of events absolutely, it 
certainly did not fail to modify it signifi- 
cantly. 

Let devout thanks go up to the AI- 
mighty for whatever of Christian progress 
the year has witnessed, and let it be ac- 
cepted as the earnest, the assurance, that 
a greater advance lies before us in the 
year to come. More than ever let every 
believer appreciate the fact of the divine 
_ oversight, and seek to discern its meaning 

and follow its indications. 





O Holy Child, about whose bed 
The virgin mother softly trod ; 
Dead once, yet living evermore, 
O Son of Mary and of God! 
Hear us and give to us today, 
In answer to our earnest cries, 
Some portion of that sacred love 
That drew thee to us from the skies! 
—Phebe Cary. 





Current History 

The President in the South 

The President of the United States, with 
most of his cabinet advisers and several 
of the military and naval leaders in the 
war, has been journeying through the 
Southland during the past week. He par- 
ticipated in the peace jubilee at Atlanta, 
addressed the merchants and people of 
Montgomery, Ala., Augusta and Savan- 
nah, Ga., and the teachers and pupils of 
the institution at Tuskegee, Ala., which 
Booker T. Washington has made re- 
nowned by his success as its founder and 
administrator, and by his policy as a me- 
diator between the blacks and whites of 
the new South. It is difficult to believe 
that thedeeds witnessed and words spoken 
by Southern hosts and Northern guests 
last week are actually real, so recent, so 
sanguinary, so bitter was the terrible 
strife of the Civil War. Who, ten years 
ago even, would have dared to predict 
that the day would ever dawn when a Re. 
publican president would capture the 
hearts of the Southern people, that he 
would reserve for their ears the fullest 
and frankest expression of his convic- 
tions respecting national policy, or that 
he would dare to suggest—as President 
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McKinley has—that the time has come 
for the nation to assume the care of the 
graves of the valorous Confederate dead, 
who died fighting in a cause which the 
North a generation ago deemed and called 
treasonable? Butsuchare the ameliorat- 
ing influences of time, of historical per- 
spective, of the abatement of passion, of 
the intercourse which industrial and edu- 
cational development bring, of such words 
as Grant’s, “‘ Let us have peace,” and such 
administrative wisdom as Hayes exhib- 
ited when president, that men who then 
fought each other now recognize each 
other’s valor and sincerity, and agree to 
walk together in peace in the future mu- 
tually regardful of each other’s convic- 
tions. 

The visit to Tuskegee and the addresses 
made there by Secretary Long and the 
President will do much to benefit that 
institution, the cause it stands for and 
the races among which it is placed. To 
the Negro will come a sense of his worth 
and dignity and the sympathy of the high- 
est in the land with his strivings after 
nobler social and individual ideals. To 
the whites of the vicinage will come a 
sense of the dignity and importance of 
the work being done there and in other 
schools and colleges for the Negroes 
throughout the South. The whole tour, 
in all its incidents, has been one profound 
in its wisdom and beneficent effects, and 
it marks, we believe, a new era in the his- 
tory of American politics. 

The Federation of Labor in Session 

The annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor last week was ren- 
dered notable by two votes which indicate 
how conservative the American working 
man is, compared with his English or con- 
tinental brethren. The delegates, follow- 
ing the lead of their president, Samuel 
Gompers, practically unanimously voted 
against the assumption by the United 
States of any responsibility or authority 
in Spain’s former possessions. It would 
be well for them to consult with British 
trades unionists respecting the probable 
condition of British artisans had Great 
Britain been the sole domain of British 
authority and had Britons refrained from 
colonization and extension of markets for 
trade. By a less overwhelming vote, and 
only after a prolonged fight of sharp debate 
and tactical maneuvering, the delegates 
defeated the minority of socialists, who for 
years have been endeavoring to commit 
the federation to indorsement of socialism 
as a solvent of social evils, and refused to 
pledge it to support of the socialistic labor 
party. This course the conservative men, 
like Gompers, and Lloyd of Boston, have 
steadily fought against, knowing full well 
that American working men cherish polit- 
ical liberty too much to give their undi- 
vided allegiance to any party, especially 
one with such a radical shibboleth. Up to 
date they have been able to control, hence 
the typical American trades-union organi- 
zation has no such record of dalliance with 
socialism as the British Trades Union 
Congress has. 

Only Experts Needed 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League at its annual meeting last week 
in Baltimore criticised the Administra- 
tion sharply for its departures from the 
ideal in administering the Indian service, 
the consular service, and in filling the ex- 
tra civil places due to the war. By far 
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the most constructive and weighty paper 
of the conference was that of Hon. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, setting forth the princi- 
ples which should govern us in the se- 
lection of officials for the islands in the 
Atlantic and Pacific for which we have 
assumed responsibility for a shorter or 
longer time. At first the nation will 
have the benefit of the superior educa- 
tion, arduous discipline and high stand- 
ards of honor of the graduates of West 
Point. But the time wili come when 
they will give way to civilians. These 
should be given a long tenure, pay ade- 
quate enough to put them above and be- 
yond the temptation to steal or extort, 
and such further honors and rewards as 
will make it an object for ambitious and 
self-respecting men to enter the service. 
This being so, it is only necessary to add 
that labor in behalf of such legislation as 
will guard the civil service at home will 
inevitably tend to create a better senti- 
ment respecting our service abroad, and 
vice vers. 





Thus far the Adminis- 
tration has shown ad- 
_| mirable discrimina- 
tion in its selection of 
men to perform spe- 
cial and permanent 
tasks in the Philip. 
pines, in Porto Rico 
and in Cuba. The 
tariff for Cuba pro- 
mulgated last week is 

the result of a careful 
investigation of the matter by Robert T. 
Porter, who was at the head of the Cen- 
sus Bureau in 1880 and who has made a 
thorough study of tariffs—domestic and 
foreign. Ex-United States Commissioner 
of Education, Gen. John Eaton, a loyal 
Congregationalist, whose picture we pre- 
sent herewith, has been invited to proceed 
to Porto Rico and supervise the establish- 
ment of the American type of public day 
schoolinthecitiesandtowns. McCullagh, 
who is organizing the Havana police sys- 
tem, is the man whom Colonel Roosevelt 
selected to be chief of police when he set 
about reforming Tammany’s maladminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. Waring, who 
made the report on the sanitary renova- 
tion of Havana, was without a peer in his 
profession, and General Ludlow, who will 
have control of the city of Havana, is an 
engineer of the highest professional stand- 
ing, whose former service as a civilian 
official in Philadelphia and whose record 
as an administrator in Washington, D. C., 
is proof positive that he is just the man 
for the work of sanitary and economic re- 
generation which must be done in the 
Cuban capital. 








Changes in the Liberal Party in England 

Few phenomena in present day Euro- 
pean politics are more significant than 
the disintegration of the party of liberal 
ideas—the party whose name varies ac- 
cording to its habitat, but which has al- 
ways stood for liberal and progressive 
ideals of domestic government and a tem- 
perate and peaceful foreign policy. In 
Germany, France, , Italy, Austria and 
Great Britain Liberalism has given way 
before Conservatism, and Socialism has 
come to be the party of opposition. Men 
are reacting to either one or the other 
extreme, according as temperament or 
self-interest, real or supposed, dictate. 


ese cana 
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Thus in Germany today no one for a 
moment would think of stating that con- 
stitutionalism and parliamentary rights 
and privileges are cherished as nobly or 
as passionately by the people as they 
were a generation ago. So in Great Brit- 
ain the Liberal party, once led by Bright, 
Cobden, Lowe and Gladstone, finds itself 
impotent and issueless now as it faces 
the Tory Unionist ministry. For the 
time being the necessities of imperial ex- 
pansion and consolidation have made 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith and the more militant Liberals 
practically in harmony with the views of 
the Tory ministry respecting British for- 
eign policy. Nor is there very much dif- 
ference between them respecting domes- 
tic reforms. * 

With this general reactionary trend in 
mind, it is easier to interpret correctly 
the true significance of the correspond- 
ence which has just passed between Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley. Sir Vernon Harcourt announces 
his resignation of the position of leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, a fact which practically carries 
with it a formal declaration that the Lib- 
eral party in looking about for a new 
leader need no longer be deterred from 
its choice by the well-known dissonance 
in views between Sir Vernon Harcourt 
and Lord Rosebery. If the Liberals wish 
to select Lord Rosebery as their titular 
chief, “well and good,” says his former 
rival, and this outcome is predicted by 
the shrewdest observers. But Sir Ver- 
non Harcourt will not retire from the 
House of Commons, where he is by far 
the doughtiest debater. He announces, 
just as Senators Morrill and Hoar are in 
effect announcing in this country: ‘‘The 
Liberalism of the future has broken with 
the Liberalism of the past. At seventy- 
one years of age I cannot change my 
faith. Schooled, as I have been, in the 
old Liberalism, I cannot approve the im- 
perial commitments which the new Lib- 
eralism is light-heartedly undertaking. 
It is idle for me to attempt to lead such 
Liberalism as this.” 

.That is to say, Harcourt deprecates the 
Anglo-Egyptian conquest of the Soudan, 
the vast project of Cecil Rhodes for Brit- 
ish dominance in southern and central 
Africa, and the struggle to defeat Russian 
and French domination in China. He 
would have the British people concerned 
with amelioration and rectification of do- 
mestic, industria], educational and eccle- 
siastical evils. The old age of Sir Vernon 
Harcourt, as with some of the most prom- 
inent of the American opponents of ex- 
pansion, is a factor in his attitude. He 
no longer “sees visions.”’ That is the 
province of youth. He-adheres to the 
ideals of bis youth and limits his sympa- 
thies now to movements to which he early 
gave adherence. Obviously aged men 
who take such an attitude have to suffer 
the mortification of seeing their advice 
disregarded, and younger and broader 
men take their place. Bitter also must 
be the disappointment of Mr. Morley as 
he notes how completely the Irish home 
rule issue has faded out of the Liberal 
party propaganda. Fortunately, his duties 
as Gladstone’s biographer will keep him 
busy for some years, and thus he will be 
saved from the bitterness that comes 
with idle regret. 
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As to Constitutional Defects 

Lord Salisbury last week expressed the 
wish that a British premier had a consti- 
tutionally recognized body made up of ail 
parties in Parliament similar to the For- 
eign Relations Committee of our Con- 
gress, to which he might reveal the exact 
state of British foreign policy and the 
data governing the action of the responsi- 
ble ministry. In the absence of this a 
premier frequently finds himself sub- 
jected to criticism which otherwise might 
be averted. This superiority in our ad- 
ministrative system would seem to offset 
the defect, which Secretary of the Navy 
Long recently admitted and deplored, 
namely, the inability of the heads of our 
administrative departments to appear on 
the floor of the national] legislature and 
substantiate by argument and with facts 
the policy of the Administration. In 
Great Britain the defect prevents the 
ministry from taking the responsible rep- 
resentatives of the people into its confi- 
dence without at the same time inform- 
ing hostile foreign powers. In the United 
States the defect prevents the Administra- 
tion from defending at the Vest advantage 
policies which seem wise to the Executive 
and which call for legislative co-operation 
on the broadest and most intelligent scale. 
It also partially though not wholly de 
prives the legislators of an opportunity 
of gaining promptly by word of mouth 
the inner secrets of the Executive at 
times when that arm of the Government 
seems to be arbitrary and unduly secre- 
tive. 


The Czar’s Appeal for Disarmament 

Mr. W. T. Stead reports that the czar 
of Russia has revealed to him certain 
broad features of his plan for disarma- 
ment, which are these: 

That there should be declared a truce of God 
for five years ; that during that period the gov- 
ernments should not increase their expendi- 
ture on armaments beyond the figure stated by 
them at the conference as the maximum of 
their needs ; that some international agreement 
should, if disputes should arise between the 
signatories of this pact, bind them always to 
invite the mediation of neutral powers before 
appealing to the sword. ‘ 

Mr. Stead appeals to the people of the 
United States so to act during the next 
six weeks as to make it evident to Europe 
that we hope that the ezar’s plan will not 
meet with either the studious contempt 
or open rejection of Europe. Mr. Stead 
pleads for the formation of a deputation 
from the United States of fifteen repre- 
sentative citizens, who would join with a 
similar group of British subjects, proceed 
to St. Petersburg and thank the czar for 
his epoch-marking deliverance and his 
Christian wisdom. Mr. Stead is a man 
of daring imagination, much faith, and an 
implicit trust in the sincerity of Russian 
professions which but few of his fellow- 
Britons share equally. While there are 
many people in the United States who 
deplore the economic and moral burdens 
which militarism imposes upon the na- 
tions of Europe, they doubt whether Amer- 
ican opinion just now is likely to have 
much influence in shaping the policy of 
Europe, at least in the direction of lessen- 
ing the preparationsfor war. Until Europe 
better appreciates the motives and real 
ambitions of the United States as a world 
power she is likely to be aggravated rather 
than conciliated by any advice we may 
give. Especially does Russia resent the 
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drawing together of the English-speaking 
peoples and our entrance into the arena 
of Asiatic diplomacy. 

NOTES 

General Brooke is to be military governor of 
Cuba—General Fitzhugh Lee will have con- 
trol of the province of Havana. 

The German mini-ter of foreign affairs 
last week admitted publicly that Germany’s 
policy in dealing with Turkey was calculated 
to rehabilitate the ‘‘ sick man of Europe.” 

Both Admiral Dewey and General Merritt, 
in interviews given recently, have stated that 
they anticipate little difficulty in dealing with 
the Filipinos, once Spain is gone. Admiral 
Dewey inclines more to giving home rule or a 
measure of it than does General Merritt. 


Latest dispatches from Hawaii announce 
that the Doukhobortsi or Russian Spirit 
Wrestlers, whose exile from Russia has ap- 
pealed to the sympathy of that portion of 
Christendom which loves tolerance and hates 
tyranny, may be given an opportunity by the 
Planter Association to settlein Hawaii. They 
would thus furnish the planters with a class 
of laborers more desirable as citizens than the 
present Oriental coolie labor. 


The empress dowager of China received 
a deputation of foreign women recentiy—a 
marked departure from ancient conserva- 
tism. Recent massacres of French and Lu- 
theran missionaries in China will force Ger- 
many and France to deal summarily with 
China. The United States Senate has called 
on the President to give information respect- 
ing recent outrages suffered by Bishop Earl 
Cranston and other American citizens in Pe- 
kin, and what steps have been taken to col- 
lect indemnity. 

The death of Hon. Calvin S. Brice of Ohio 
and New York, a speculator and politician 
and formerly United States senator from Ohio, 
removes a man of a type peculiar to America 
and scarcely worthy of emulation by the rising 
generation. He grew rich by the exploiting of 
railroads and by large speculative enterprises, 
and with his wealth secured a seat in the Sen- 
ate. Apart from his money, his pertinacity 
and his shrewdness, he had little. He will take 
his place as a minor light in the constellation 
of which Jay Gould was tiie most radiant star. 

November exports.amounted to $129,783,512, 
the largest in any month of our national his- 
tory. They point to a total of a billion and a 
quarter of exports during the year, ending 
Jan. 1, 1899, a record unparalleled in our his- 
tory or that of any other people. Inasmuch 
as the imports during November amounted to 
only $52,109,560, and during the year will prob- 
ably not exceed $640,000,000, it will be seen 
that the balance of trade in our favor during 
the year will not be very far from $600,000,000. 
No wonder business booms in the West and 
Interior! No wonder Western banks are loan- 
ing money in the East! No wonder Russia 
has come to the United States to find capital 
at low rates with which to place a national 
loan and to prcceed with imperial enterprises. 


The House of Representatives with scarcely 
a word of debate passed the annual pension 
appropriation bill last week, carrying an ap- 
propriation of nearly $150,000,000, the entire 
operation of introduction and adoption of the 
measure taking but twenty minutes. [he bill 
to incorporate the International American 
Bank, although supported by many of the 
ablest men in both parties, was defeated in the 
House by a majority of forty-five votes, the 
Populists and the conservatives of both parties 
hesitating about re-establishing what seemed 
to be a bank with the credit of the nation back 
of it. The project grew out of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, held several years ago, and 
would have much facilitated business between 
the United States, Central America, South 
America and our new islands, 





Mr. Balfour, the English political leader, 
said very truthfully recently that he did not 
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believe there was a worse motive either in pri- 
vate or public life than that of doing some- 
thing, not because it benefits yourself, but be- 
cause it annoys somebody else. 





In Brief 


If you are using all you possess you are 
rich. 





Draw the line on perfunctory Christmas 
giving. 





The devil baits his hook with half a truth— 
Distrust for age; self-confidence for youth. 





It was at midnight that the call came, but 
the foolish virgins had had all day to get 
ready. 





Professor Shields of Princeton, formerly a 
Presbyterian minister, early this year de- 
scended to the level of an Episcopal layman, 
and has climbed the necessary steps by which 
he has now attained to the Episcopal ministry. 





It is a satisfaction to know that the Chapter 
and Dean of St. Paul’s, London, has paid to 
the trustee in bankruptcy of Mr. Hooley the 
value of the gold communion plate which he 
had presented to the cathedral. It need no 
longer be called the Hooley communion set. 





It is said that Admiral Dewey needs to come 


home, but that he dreads the enthusiastic 


welcome which his correspondence promises. 
It is hard for a grateful nation to be consid- 
erate of its heroes. Admiral Dewey is evi- 
dently more afraid of the hero worship of 
his friends than of the guns of the enemy. 





Out of sheer shame, if for no nobler reason, 
the Christians who multiplied sects over the 
slavery issue and divided geographically will 
be forced to unite secon. When statesmen, 
politicians, warriors and traders are forget- 
ting all past sectional animosities and are fra- 
ternizing in a way that is the marvel of his- 
tory, how can ecclesiastical statesmen and 
Christian warriors be less forgiving and less 
responsive to the newer issues that now de- 
mand the united energy of the people of the 
land? 





‘The fact that we are printing a second edi- 
tion of the “historical tablets’’ souvenir in- 
dicates the demand for this inexpensive but 
creditable reproduction of the distinctive dec- 
orative feature in the new Congregational 
House. 
week’s issue, which is also printed in the 
souvenir, has been welcomed as a capital 
compact statement of the way in which these 
tablets came to be and of what they signify, 
while the articles which have appeared from 
time to time during the autumn on each tablet 
furnish fuller information touching the event 
commemorated. 





The Churchman says that Trinity Church, 
Boston, has 500 more communicants now, un- 
der Dr. Donald, than it had under Phillips 
Brooks, and it aptly uses the fact as a text for 
the remark that it is never safe to prophesy 
failure for the man “that cometh after the 
king.” It goes on to make this just comment: 
“The great man was not great on all sides— 
that is beyond human possibility. His suc- 
cessor supplements and rounds out the splen- 
did enterprise. In some way, the work was 
better than it was before. Thus Dr. Frissell 
has followed General Armstrong at Hampton.” 





Our monthly New Hampshire broadsides, 
of which we are publishing the third this 
week, are proving of interest not only to resi- 
dents of the Granite State, but to all who like 
a succinct description from time to time of the 
broad field of church and educational activi- 
ties. We are glad to announce that in addi- 
tion to the New Hampshire gentlemen heretc- 
fore mentioned as consulting editors, Rev. 
E. B. Burrows, the versatile and able editor of 
the State Congregational paper, the New 


Rev. E. G. Porter’s article in last 
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Hampshire Journal, which has recently sus- 
pended publication, has promised his cordial 
assistance in our new venture. 





A lively discussion is going on as to whether 
the next president of Yale shall be a clergy- 
man, as all the presidents have been thus far. 
What Yale wants is the best available man. 
She does not need that he shall wear any par- 
ticular honorary title or belong to a particular 
profession. A man who can administer her 
affairs as wisely as Dr. Dwight has done, who 
can secure as large gifts as he has and can imi- 
tate his example in giving to the university 
twice as much money as he receives from it is 
noteasytofind. Butif, like President Dwight, 
he happens to be a minister, that fact will not 
make him less valuable as a president. 


Ian Maclaren says that the anxiety among 
British Christians to secure a titled person to 
preside at a conference on religion is snob- 
bery raised to its highest degree. Dr. Quint 
used to animadvert upon the tendency of Con- 
gregational clubs to draft officials of the State 
and nation for show purposes simply. We 
recall in this connection Chauncey Depew’s 
sudden emergence on the platform of the great 
Christian Endeavor convention in New York 
several years ago. His utter ignorance of the 
history and work of the organization whose 
hosts of members he had been called upon 
to address was extremely amusing. 





Principal Bancroft of Phillips Andover 
Academy, Pres. Daniel Biss of the Protestant 
Syrian College at Beirut, Professor Curtiss of 
Chicago Seminary and Rev. Dr. Selah Merrrill, 
United States consul at Jerusalem, were the 
only Americans present at the dedication of 
the new German church in Jerusalem when 
Emperor William opened it with so much 
pomp a few weeksago. A very admirable Con- 
gregational delegation, pre-eminently fitted to 
represent American Christian culture! The 
Constantinople correspondent of, The Speaker 
says that the cordial reception of the German 
emperor by the sultan really has been a greater 
humiliation to France than the retreat from 
Fashoda, and that the only reason why Ger- 
many has so risen in esteem with the Porte is 
due to the sultan’s realization of the fact that 
France has blindly sacrificed all her interests 
in Asia Minor for the sake of the Russian 
alliance, which Russia bids fair to keep intact 
only so long as it serves Russian interests. 





In our series of Sunday evening services, 
which has grown to nearly forty different 
orders of worship, we are now putting forth 
one to be known as an Epiphany service. 
The outline of it appears on page 946 of this 
issue. We trust that we shall not be accused 
of fostering dangerous ritualistic tendencies 
by publishing a service centering around this 
theme. The Epiphany festival, as most of our 
readers probably know, celebrates the mani- 
festation of Jesus to the Gentile world, and 
the date on which it is observed is the sixth 
of January, the twelfth day after Christmas. 
There is no reason why all Protestants should 
not gather up and make more forcible the 
many lessons that flow from the Christmas 
season. This service is suitable for any Sun- 
day and especially for the Sunday nearest the 
exact date, which this year will be Jan. 8. It 
emphasizes the relation of Jesus to all the 
world—a truth which in these days particu- 
larly can never be exalted too highly in the 
thought of the church universal. Our editor, 
we believe, has prepared a service well calcu- 
lated to further this end. 


We congratulate the A. M. A. on its enter- 
prise and promptness. The executive com- 
mittee has just voted to send a delegation to 
Porto Rico to study the ground with reference 
to future Christian work on the island. This 
is the first missionary society to take definite 
action looking toward the providing of schools 
and churches. Should the report be favorable 
an appeal will be made to the churches for 
enlarged contributions for this new field. The 
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delegation will consist of Dr. A. F. Beard, the 
senior A. M. A. secretary, and Dr. L. C. War- 
ner of New York, and will start at once for 
Porto Rice. The committee has also voted to 
take charge of the Chinese work in Portland, 
Ore., which opens with so much promise 
Bishop Candler of the Southern Methodist 
Church returns from a visit to Cuba enthusi- 
astic in his advocacy of aggressive Protestant 
missionary work. He says that if the church 
will give him sufficient men he will reap 
greater harvests in Cuba in one year than 
Georgia Methodism has shown in the past 
two years. The general missionary com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
recently made a contingent appropriation of 
$5,000, to establish a mission at Porto Rico 
as soon as that amount shall be raised. 





- Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Even Harper’s Weekly, with all its opposi- 
tion to expansion, is forced to admit that ‘‘the 
statement made in the continental press of 
Europe, that we took these territories because 
we are land-grabbers and that we were not 
ingenuous in making the promise originally, 
is untrue. Weare convinced that the Admin- 
istration took its final position in regard to 
the annexation of the Philippines because it 
thought that the best public sentiment, and 
especially the public sentiment of the churches, 
demanded that we take the Philippines, and, 
above all, that we should not give them back 
to Spanish tyranny and misrule. Whether 
the Ghange was justified or not, the public 
mind had changed on this subject, and the an- 
nexation of the Philippines was as honest an 
expression of humane sentiment on the part 
of the American people as the war itself.’ 

Rev. Dr. Wolcott Calkins, in the Ng@tion, 
urges that the self-denying resolution of Con- 
gress respecting Cuba be made applicable to 
the Philippines and Porto Rico. ‘‘ Meet the 
treaty at the door of the Senate with a plan 
which will make the United States the most 
just and magnanimous nationin the world. It 
will be very expensive. We must pay the 
$20,000,000 to Spain and then give it all away ; 
we must secure order, religious freedom and 
equality before the law in the islands; we 
must forbid foreign interference. .. . We are 
bound in conscience and before the world to 
take care of the helpless people whose cause 
we rashly took in hand, and never annex them, 
nor get any other advantage than their grati- 
tude and friendship may freely give. It will 
not take forever to secure peace and good 
government even in the Philippines, and then 
leave them free and independent. And if it 
takes a hundred years, what ought to be done 
must be done.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle hopes that ‘‘ the House 
will treat Utah’s compact with the nation as 
binding on Utah and as binding on the nation, 
too, and that it will be able to bring to official 
notice the facts which make the election of 
Roberts a personified violation of that compact. 
Utah should remain unrepresented, if neces- 
sary, forever, until her voters learn the in- 
flexible purpose of the nation to allow to 
polygamy and to polygamists no part in the 
government of the United States.” 

ABROAD 


The Christian World, setting forth the 
meaning of the Anglo-American understand- 
ing to its constituency, says of our assump- 
tion of authority in the Philippines: “‘In so 
doing our kinsmen enter upon a task such as 
we have on our hands in India. Here will be 
an opportunity of generous rivalry. Let us 
see which branch of the clan will be purer, 
more disinterested, more just and generous in 
administration. But if at any time malign in- 
fluences should induce misguided despotisms 
to stand unfairly in the way of the ‘opendoor’ 
demanded by the whole clan in the interests 
of civilization—well, we will say no more than 
that they will not stand there very long.’’ 
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The Peace Jubilee at Sharon 


“Tt can’t be so much of a trial to you 
as it is to me, Lois. I felt ’€would just 
spoil your visit, and I’ve laid awake nights 
since your letter come and most wished 
something would turn up to keep you 
from comin’, But there, mebby it’s prov- 
idential. Joel may listen to you; he sets 
so much by you.” 

Mrs. Benson turned her head over her 
shoulder to divert the tears that threat- 
ened to season the loaf she was kneading, 
and saw Miss Lois’s gentle face quite ina 
maze of astonishment and sorrow. 

“T can’t seem to sense it,’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘To think of a church quarrel in 
Sharon, and our folks bein’ in it, of all 
things ”’— 

“Yes, that’s what I tell Joel; and when 
you think it all come from the peace jubi- 
lee it seems too ridiculous. Joel was op- 
posed to the jubilee and I must say I held 
with him there. Did seem like foolish- 
ness to go wasting time and money on a 
peace jubilee when there wa’n’t any peace 
and mebby wouldn’t be without more 
fightin’. We was some behind on the 
minister’s salary, and Asa’! Dorrance held 
a mor’gige on the meetin’ house prop’ty 
for the money he advanced time we built 
the conference-room. Did seem as if 
we'd better be payin’ off our debts. But 
some of the folks was just set and deter- 
mined to have the jubilee. They was the 
very ones that was craziest to have the 
war in the first place, and Silas Martin he 
was the leader. Men never do git over 
bein’ boys about flags and drums and gun- 
powder and percessions, and some of ’em 
*peared to lose what little sense they bad. 
They had it planned to have the speeches 
front of the meetin’ house, and ’twas a 
real nice place, but what did the decoratin’ 
committee do but paste a lot of Cuban 
flags on the windows of the Sunday school 
room, plain sight of the road. Joel saw 
’em as he come home from the post office, 
and I never see him so exercised. That 
night at conference meetin’ the minister 
called on him to lead in prayer, and he 
stood up and looked ’round at the win- 
dows, and says he: ‘Brother Waters, I 
ain’t in a prayerful frame. I feel a sight 
more like fightin’.’”’ 

“Dear, dear!’ said Miss Lois, “that 
wasn’t hardly judicious in Joel.” 

“No, ’twa’n’t, but you can’t expect a 
man to be judicious when he’s mad. Some- 
body started a hymn and we got through 
some way, but next day, at the grocery, 
there was worse said. Joel went so far 
as to declare he’d sooner smash in the 
windows than have the flags there over 
Sunday and Silas Martin declared they 
should stay till after Christmas. Then 
Asa’l Dorrance struck in about havin’ 
some rights in the meetin’ house, and 
Joel ta’nted him with the mor’gige, and 
said he’d never set foot in the church till 
the flags was off, and there ’tis. I don’t 
uphold Joel altogether, but ’twon’t help 
matters none for me to quarrel with him, 
’s I can see.” 

** Dear, dear!’’ sighed Miss Lois, ‘‘ what 
a pity. What would father ’a said? 
Christmas coming a Sunday, too, this year, 

‘and I did lot so on settin’ in the old pew 
with you and Joel, and going to the Sun- 
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day school festival and all. I sh’d think 
the minister might talk to Joel.” 

“Shoh, Lois, you know Joel. Might as 
well try to talk a post out of ahole. The 
minister’s a good deal broke since his wife 
died, and he boards at Asa’l’s. Well, I’m 
glad I’ve told you, and got it off my 
mind. You and me’ll go to meetin’ and 
pray for the rest of ’em, both sides. No 
telling what may happen before Christ- 
mas, but I wouldn’t say anything to Joel 
unless he brings it up.” 

Joel did not “bring it up.” He took 
care to be out of the way when his wife 
and Lois started for church, and he list- 
ened with a suppressed excitement to 
his sister’s comments on the changes in 
the little community and the affectionate 
greetings of old friends. He had a vivid 
picture of the lonesome little figure, so 
like his mother’s it had grown, sitting in 
the old pew, missing the dear old people 
and missing him. But Lois said nothing 
of her disappointment. She was full of 
happy reminiscences of the days when 
father and mother made the home a 
blessed shelter for their young lives, and 
Joel was soon launched on a tide of recol- 
lections that made him quite forget his 
Sunday nap. ‘ 

‘*Well, Lois,” he said at last, ‘“‘we had 
about as good times as they make when 
we were youngsters. ’Twa’n’t safe fool- 
in’ with father, or shirkin’ yer chores, but 
I never heerd a ha’sh word from him to 
man nor beast, and mother was a saint if 
there ever was one. You’re growin’ to 
favor her, Lois, though I never took no- 
tice of it before.” 

All through the week Miss Lois was 
“much in meditation,” and on Saturday 
morning she suddenly put away her knit- 
ting and started for a call on the old min- 
ister, who had known her father and 
mother and prayed by the graves where, 
one after another, nearly all of that gen- 
eration had been laid away. it did not 
seem strange to him that she should want 
to go alone to the church so dear to them 
both. They had not spoken of the foolish 
dissension, but as he brought her the key 
he said, tremulously: 

“Miss Lois, I trust the Lord has sent 
you as a peacemaker. Kneel down in 
your father’s pew and ask the God of 
peace to send his Spirit into Sharon 
church.” 

Miss Lois took the key with reverence, 
and looked back from the gate to smile at 
the tall old man in his gorgeous flannel 
dressing gown, his white hair blowing 
about his kindly face, and his lips moving 
as ifin prayer. She made her pilgrimage 
to the shrine of love and memory. She 
knelt in the old pew and laid her face on 
the worncushion. She found her mother’s 
favorite hymn and kissed the pages where 
her dear hands had rested. She went up 
to the singer’s seats and stood again be- 
hind the faded moreen curtain, hearing 
nobody knows what sweet echoes from 
the past that held tue short romance of 
her youth. Then she put aside sentiment 
and descended to the conference-room, 
looking with stern disapproval upon the 
decorated windows, but walking rapidly 
through to examine the reardoor. It was 


not fastened, and the last visitor had been 
so forgetful as to leave the key in the 
door. 

“It’s a clear providence,” said Miss 
Lois, “but I better make sure, case he 
should happen to remember it.” 

She took the key out and tucked it 
under the mat, laughing, nervously, as 
she hurried away, reflecting, “I feel a 
sight more like a housebreaker than a 
peacemaker, but there’s more’n one way 
to make peace.” 

“Lois,” said Ann Benson, as soon as 
she came in, “I want you to look at this 
letter. Asa’l Dorrance sent it over by 
his hired man. I know it’s somethin’ 
"bout that church money, and it’ll rile 
Joel all up. He’s drawin’ saw-logs, and I 
good mind not to give it to him till Mon- 
day.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Lois, positively, 
“*tain’t likely there’s any hurry; you put 
it in the top drawer and lock it up.” 

Late that evening, when the town of 
Sharon was deep in its first slumbers, a 
dark little figure, shrouded in a long 
cloak, was making its way along the 
rough, frozen road to the meeting house. 
Now and then an unlucky stumble let 
the gleam of a lantern flash out, but the 
traveler soon turned into a little path 
leading behind the meeting house, opened 
the rear door of the conference-room, 
hesitated an instant and plunged into the 
darkness withm. Out from the shelter 
of the cloak came quickly a tin lantern, a 
covered pail, a knife and a scrubbing 
brush, and above them Miss Lois’s pale, 
determined face, prepared for an attack 
on the decorated windows. It was no 
easy task, but her courage was equal to 
it, and in her eager industry she quite 
forgot the terrors of the hour, until she 
was startled by the sound of steps briskly 
crushing the frozen snow along the little 
path. Some one was coming for the for- 
gotten key, and in a panic of fear she 
swooped upon her implements of destruc- 
tion and huddled herself with them be- 
hind the friendly screen that shut off the 
librarian’s corner. She scarcely dared to 
breathe as the new comer stepped inside 
and the ruddy glow of a lantern shone on 
floor and ceiling, but in the midst of her 
terror she congratulated herself that she 
had begun with the window behind the 
stove—perhaps he would not notice it. 
Peeping through the screen her fright 
presently gave way to amusement, as she 
saw that the man’s errand was the same 
as her own. 

‘*He’s peacemakin’, too,” she thought, 
hugging herself in silent laughter. 

Choosing the furthest window, he went 
briskly to work with knife and sandpaper, 
whistling cheerily and singing snatches 
of what was probably Sunday school mu- 
sic, though it strongly suggested to Miss 
Lois the unholy strains of a dance-hall 
into which she was once dragged by 
some heroic raiders in a temperance cru- 
sade. Suddenly the man stopped as Miss 
Lois had done, and stood listening with 
suspended hand. Some one had certainly 
unlocked the front door and was coming 
through the meeting house into the-con- 
ference-room. 
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“If there ain’t another peacemaker,” 
thought Miss Lois, pressing against the 
screen in her excitement as the door 
opened and the two men stood face to 
face 

**Waal, Asa’l,” said the first comer, 
with a big, hearty laugh that echoed in 
the empty room, “guess we come on 
pretty much the same business. 

“Seems so; you got a little the start of 
me, but I’ll turn to and help so’s to git 
done ’foreSunday. Fact is, Silas, I got to 
thinkin’ ’bout spilin’ Christmas for Joel’s 
folks and I couldn’t stan’ it. Seemed too 
plaguey mean. I’m ashamed of myself 
for bein’ so rash-spoken and obst’nit.”’ 

“The old dominie was too much for 
me,”’ said Silas, ‘‘he looked so grieved 
and down-hearted. Joel Benson’s a good 
ma’, too; he’s clder’n I be, and I ought 
to have give in to him.” 

They scraped away in silence for a few 
minutes and then Asahel said: ‘‘ Funny, 
ain’t it, for the only quarrel we ever had 
in Sharon church to start out of a peace 
jubilee. Miss Lois’s come home, too, first 
time since the old folks died. Dunno 
what in creation she thinks of us. The 
minister said he hoped she might be a 
peacemaker, but I most wish she hadn’t 
come.” 

There was a sudden commotion behind 
the screen. Miss Lois stepped out with 
her pail and scrubbing-brush, and the 
three peacemakers confronted each other. 

“It’s a mercy I come; you men won't 
get them flags off tillSunday. You scrape 
up the paper, so’s the suds can take hold, 
and I’ll foller with the brush. I guess a 
good scrubbin’ would do more’n most any- 
thing to harmonize Cuby.”’ 

Certainly the peacemakers were in har- 
mony, and just before they separated 
Asahel Dorrance, in a glow of unwented 
enthusiasm, said: ‘‘I may’s well say to 
you, Silas, that I never felt quite clear 
over that mor’gige. I could have give 
the money out an’ out, and I been cal’- 
latin’ to leave it that way in my will. But 
I got thinkin’ it over and I made up my 
mind to make a kind of a thank offerin’ of 
it for Christmas, but I wouldn’t want it 
spoke of outside.” . 

“That's first-rate news, Asa’l,” said 
Silas, with a mighty grip of his friend’s 
hand. “Miss Lois and me won’t tell, 
unless the adversary gits the better of ye 
*twixt now and Christmas, and then we’ll 
testify ag’in’ him.” 

Asahel laughed a little and rubbed his 
stubbly chin as he admitted: ‘‘ Fact is, I 
felt distrustful of him myself. He can 
do a sight of persuadin’ in a week’s time, 
so I made sure by sendin’ the mor’gige 
an’ quittance to Joel thisafternoon. He’ll 
have ’em for the yearly meetin’ Monday 
night, and then we can all git a fair start 
makin’ ready for Christmas.” 

Miss Lois let her scrubbing-brush fall 
with a splash into the pail, and her face 
was a wonder to see. 

“‘What’d Joel say,” asked Asahel. 

“He hain’t seen the letter,” laughed 
Lois. ‘‘ We put it away for fear it might 
be something unpleasant. Well, of all 
things! I ain’t got faith like half a grain 
of mustard seed.” 

Miss Lois was still sleeping next morn- 
ing when Ann Benson came into her 
room half dressed and with her hair fall- 
ing over her shoulders. 

“T had to come, Lois, to tell you Joel’s 
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give in, and he’s goin’ to meetin’. Hesaid 
he want goin’ to have your visit spoilt by 
his foolishness. He’s gone out to fodder, 
and he’s singin’ Coronation.” 

Miss Lois sat up in bed, her eyes twin- 
kling with tears and laughter. 

“O, Ann,” she said, ‘don’t you tell 
Joel, but the flags are all off. Silas’ Mar- 
tin and Asa’! took ’em off last night.” 

“How’d you know? Lois Benson, 
what’s my scrubbin’-brush doin’ atop of 
the bureau? I just believe ’— 

“You’re welcome to believe anything 
you want to. And, O, Ann, that letter we 
were so afraid of, you put it on the table 
for Joel first thing. It’s the mor’gige 
and Asa’l’s give it back to the church.” 

“Well of all things! Seems as if the 
days of miracles had come back. To 
think we’re reely rid of the quarrel an’ 
the mor’gige.” 

“Yes, and both sides give up first; so 
now we can have a peace jubilee of our 
own, and it’ll be like havin’ Christmas 
twice over.” 

Ann Benson looked at Lois, and the 
tears brimmed over in her eyes as she 
said: 

“T believe you was sent Lois, just as 
much as the heavenly host was that sung, 
‘Peace on earth: good will tomen.’ You 
hurry and git dressed so’s we can start 
for meetin’ in good season,” 





Beautiful and right it is that gifts and good 
wishes shou!ld fill the air like snowflakes at 
Christmastide. And beautiful is the year 
in its coming and in its going, most beautiful 
and blessed because it is always the year of 
our Lord.—W ASHINGTON IRVING. 





A Christmas Day 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Wouldn’t it be beautiful if we could 
have one real Christmas Day? Just one. 
The world might like it so well that it 
would want another. Think a moment 
what it would be like. 

It would have no warinit. There 
would not be millions of soldiers, drilling 
and disciplining themselves to kill other 
soldiers, or to prevent other soldiers from 
killing them. There would be no armies 
to keep what land we have, or to get land 
from others which they are unwilling to 
give up. There would be no big warships 
built for the purpose of destroying other 
big warships, and putting to death the 
skilled mechanics who operate them. 

There would be no arsenals, no camps 
with thousands of men segregated from 
productive pursuits, no navy yards, no 
foundries and factories for the manufac. 
ture of big guns, and rifles and pistols, and 
swords and bayonets, and knives and 
cartridges, and different kinds of deadly 
powders and explosives. But wouldn’t 
this be a great loss? Yes. For these are 
industries upon which thousands depend. 
But as all these industries are for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying lives and 
property—and unless they do destroy lives 
and property they seem luxuries—would 
not the world be richer, say, in a genera- 
tion, if all our industries were devoted to 
creating property and saving lives ? 

Then, on that Christmas Day, there 
would be no poverty. But there has al- 
ways been poverty ! Yes. That is no rea- 
son why it is desirable, or a good thing in 
the world. There would be no poverty, 
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because everybody would be industrious 
and thrifty and not envious, and as for 
the sick and the unfortunate, everybody 
would feel as much sympathy for the pain 
of others as for his own pain. We might 
not have a Christmas Day without swifer- 
ing and pain, but nothing of what we call 
poverty in a world pervaded by economic 
Christian principles. 

There would be no drunkenness, be- 
cause everybody would be temperate, 
using moderation both in eating and 
drinking. No one would any more stim- 
ulate himself into a beastly condition of 
drunkenness than he would burn off his 
hand in the fire when he felt the need of 
warming himself. 

There would be no more prisons, lock- 
ups, jails, not even county jails, the worst 
of all for manufacturing criminals, be- 
cause there would be no more criminals 
at large in the community. Nobad men? 
Well, not so many as now, if we could get 
Christianity (which we celebrate this day) 
well started in the world. But there 
would be sick and diseased persons, and 
hospitals, no doubt. So, there might be 
bad men and women, degenerates, per- 
haps even incorrigibles, but they would 
be in reformatories, old and young, re- 
maining there till they were cured. On 
Christmas night we should not need to 
lock a door or a window, or put our silver 
inasafe. Rather we should be rejoicing 
that all the sick men were cared for, and 
that all the criminals were in a position 
where they might become as fit as we to 
celebrate Christmas Day. 

No war, poverty, drunkenness, crime 
(alas! sin is dealt with elsewhere) on 
Christmas Day ? 

But this cannot be, on account of hu- 
man nature being whatitis. Human na- 
ture? If this is so, then we have a poor 
prospect in the world. Let us rather say 
the beastly nature in man, which is as yet 
unsubdued and unresponsive to the sim- 
ple teaching of the Master of Christmas. 

Is this a sermon? No, an idle dream. 
And is not to want the best to be pessi- 
mistic? Let us roll in the Yule log, and 
hang the mistletoe, and see! the host is 
rising to propose the health of all the 
world, and ‘“‘ God bless us all.” 





The Impression Made by the 
First Tissot Exhibit 


In an article in the Century Miss Edith 
Coues speaks of the impression made by 
the Tissot pictures (of several of which 
we give reproductions elsewhere in this 
issue), when they were exhibited in 
Paris in 1894. ‘ People were seen to go 
away weeping; women made the tour of 
the room on their knees. Many came 
from the provinces in groups with return 
tickets. It partook, indeed, toward the 
end, of the character of a pilgrimage, 
seeming a new source of light and strength 
for pious souls. This quickening was 
visible not alone among professing Chris- 
tians, but innumerable were the letters 
received by M. Tissot from that largé 
class of people who, unable to accept the 
gospels as divinely inspired, unreligious 
in the ccmmon sense, are ever responsive 
to the noble and the good in whatever 
guise it comes to them, and to whom the 
pictures had perhaps suggested new spir- 
itual possibilities.” 
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The Christian Scientists and Their Clientage 

So many new and curious sects spring 
up from time to time and after a short 
existence disappear, without having done 
much harm to anybody, that we are ac- 
customed to treat religious faddists with 
easy-going toleration, but the deaths of 
Major Lester and Harold Frederic while 
under the treatment of Christian Scien- 
tists afford startling evidence that these 
people are a distinct danger to the com- 
munity. They have established them- 
selves in what was formerly a Portuguese 
synagogue, and haye fitted it up in an at- 
tractive and even luxurious style. This 
is the way they announce themselves: 
“The West End seems to be vibrating 
with the new psychic power. A very 
fine temple has recently been opened in 
Bryanston Street for the teaching and 
exercise of Christian Science healing. 
The members of this new branch of the 
spiritual dispensation are not only highly 
cultured but are akin to the true nature 
of the brotherhood of man and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost. Would that we 
could say the same of all who seek to 
walk on the living path!” 

So far the people who have been at- 
tracted by the insidious plausibility of 
the Christian Science theories are well- 
to-do ladies, who can afford to buy the 
expensive books and pay the high fees 
which are indispensable to full initiation. 
The leader of the movement is Mrs. Field 
King, who, possibly, is better known in 
America than sheis here. Mrs. Mills, who, 
with Miss Lyon, stood charged with the 
manslaughter of poor Frederic, is evi- 
dently one of her most ardent disciples. 
The evasive and meaningless jargon which 
Mrs. Mills emitted under cross-examina- 
tion has disgusted most people, not only 
with the lady herself but also with the 
absurd doctrine she undertakes to ex- 
pound. It is interesting to recall that at 
the Lord Mayor’s farewell banquet to Mr. 
Bayard your correspondent sat next to 
Harold Frederic, who then seemed in 
excellent health and talked brilliantly 
throughout the evening. 


‘* Blood Is Thicker Than Water ’’ 

The one thing that saved the Lord 
Mayor’s show this year from being intol- 
erably dull was the triumphal car em- 
blematic of the English-speaking races. 
Of course our colonies were included in 
the representation, but undoubtedly it 
was the symbolic references to America 
that chiefly excited the enthusiastic cheers 
with which the car was greeted all along 
the route. The car was in the form of a 
man-of-war, representing both nations, 
with Britannia and Columbia seated be- 
neath a canopy, across the front of which 
was inscribed, “HZ pluribus unum.” With 

‘white garments flowing to the wind, the 
figurehead, with hands upraised, gave the 
greeting, ‘All hail! all hail! Colum- 
bia.” Other mottoes on the car were: 
“‘Bloodis thicker than water,”’ ‘“‘ Union is 
strength.” Two historic incidents were 
symbolized: in 1859 Admiral Tatnall, 
United States Navy, when watching the 
engagement between the British squad- 
ron and the Taku forts at the mouth of 
the Pei-ho River, proclaims his sympathy 
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with the British by exclaiming, ‘ Blood is 
thicker than water”; and again, thirty 
years after, in 1889, Rear-Admiral Kim- 
berley, United States Navy (whose ship, 
the Trenton, was wrecked in Apia Har- 
bor), writes to congratulate Captain Kane, 
R. N., of her Majesty’s ship Calliope on 
his escape from a lee shore: ‘‘ We could 
not have been gladder if it had been one 
of our ships, for, in a time like that, I 
can ‘say truly, with old Admiral Josiah 
Tatnall, that ‘blood is thicker than 
water.’”” The remarkable representation 
also included a British sailor bearing the 
American ensign and an American sailor 
bearing the British ensign. Among the 
promising signs of growing unity of feel- 
ing may be noted the prominent place 
given in several firework displays on Nov. 
5 to emblems of unity between the two 
countries, the formation of a Scottish as- 
sociation on the lines of the recently con- 
stituted Anglo-American league aud the 
strong desire that penny postage through- 
out the British empire, which (except in 
the case of Australia) comes into force 
on Christmas Day, shall be extended to 
the United States. 

A New Nonconformist Council 

For some time past many Free Church- 
men have felt the need of an organization 
for the purpose of taking united action 
on questions affecting the rights of Non- 
conformists and other public matters in 
which they are legitimately interested. 
Hence the formation of the Nonconform- 
ist Political Council, which was inaugu- 
rated by largely attended meetings on 
Nov. 14. The newcouncil will be in the 
domain of politics and state questions 
what the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches isin the distinctly religious 
sphere. Disestablishment, which, for the 
sake of union, the Free Church Council 
has thought it wise to leave alone, will be 
the leading plank in the platform of the 
political council. 

The new organization does not meet 
with the unanimous approval of Free 
Churchmen. Dr. Guinness Rogers looks 
askance at it, regarding the multiplica- 
tion of organizations as an evil in itself. 
and Professor Massie, acting principal of 
Mansfield in Dr. Fairbairn’s absence, 
thinks the ground is already covered by 
the Liberation Society. However, Mr. 
R. W. Perks, M. P., the able Wesleyan, 
who is taking so effective a part in Non- 
conformist affairs, and Mr. Hirst Hollo- 
well, an active Congregationalist, think 
there is an unoccupied field, and the new 
council has the support, in their individ- 
ual capacity, of the presidents of all the 
principal Free Church communions. As 
adopted at the inaugural meeting, the 
constitution of the council defines as its 
chief object: “‘To secure the united action 
of Nonconformists, both in and out of 
Parliament, upon all questions affecting 
the rights of the Free Churches through- 
out the British empire and to co-operate 
with all such other Nonconformist organ- 
izations as the council may from time to 
time approve.” 

Loud cheers greeted Dr. Horton’s re- 
mark that our newspapers seem afraid of 
the Romanists, and that in order to un- 
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mask the conspiracy of Rome in England 
it would be necessary to start a special 
newspaper. By the by, The Congrega- 
tionalist was quite right, as this remark 
shows, in telling The Pilot recently that 
the explanation of the tender treatment 
Romanists and Romanism receive from 
our newspapers is that “ English Catholics 
have attaineda higher state of proficiency 
in the gentle art of packing the staffs of 
British journalists with clever young 
Roman Catholics.” 
The Methodist Million 

Ever an active people, Methodists are 
now showing more than their normal 
vigor and enterprise. Mr. Perks’s pro- 
posal to inaugurate the twentieth century 
by raising a million guineas for Methodist 
institutions in this country, having re- 
ceived the official indorsement of confer- 
ence, is being enthusiastically taken up, 
and already nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds have been guaranteed. With char- 
acteristic faith, and in defiance of a well- 
worn adage, the Methodists have already 
allocated to different causes a million 
sterling. Mr. Perks says: “ We are not as 
strong as our co-religionists in America; 
yet there are 3,000,000 of us in the king- 
dom, splendidly organized, including 2,000 
ministers and 20,000 lay preachers.”’ 
John Wesley's House 

Asum of £5,000 having been provided 
by an anonymous donor for the purpose 
of maintaining John Wesley’s housein the 
City Road, London, as a permanent Wes- 
ley Museum, the formal opening has taken 
place. The rooms are three in number. 
Hundreds of American and other visitors 
annually make a pilgrimage to these 
rooms, which are today in much the same 
condition in which they were in Wesley’s 
time. Deeply interesting and affecting is 
the room in which Wesley died. In the 
front roomis the high-backed comfortable 
chair in which he used to sit and in which 
the president sits when presiding over 
conference. On the landing stands the 
old ‘‘grandfather’s clock,” once Wesley’s, 
and on the bureau the famous teapot pre- 
sented by Wedgwood to Wesley. The lid 
is gone and the spout is broken, but an 
American offered £2,000 for the teapot. 
The house was finished eleven months 
after the chapel, and Wesley first occu- 
pied it, as he says inhis journal, on Oct. 8, 
1779. The third room on the floor is the 
“prayer room,” which Wesley used to 
enter at four o’clock each morning. All 
these interesting relics are now perma- 
nently preserved. 
Dr. Clifford and the Anglo-American Alliance 

Since his return from the States Dr. 
Clifford has been earnestly pleading for 
an alliance between America and Britain. 
He concluded an eloquent sermon with 
these stirring words: “The alliance, and 
the establishment of a tribunal for the 
settlement of international disputes! The 
alliance, and the deliverance of the op- 
pressed! The alliance, and the abolition 
of the military system! The alliance, and 
the universal establishment of the king- 
dom of God!” 
Dr. Martineau and [ir. Gladstone 

Many who are not Unitarians are inter- 
ested in the placing of a statue of the ven- 
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erable Dr. Martineau in Manchester New 
College, Oxford. He is admired and re- 
spected by people of all classes and creeds, 
except the very narrowest. A fine tribute 
to this great spiritual genius was paid by 
the Master of Balliol, Dr. Edward Caird, 
brother of Dr. John Caird, the lamented 
principal of Glasgow University. Dr. 
Martineau, he said, was one of those 
whose influence upon the ethical and re- 
ligious thought of this country had been 
so great, so wide, so deep that he be- 
longed not to any one religious body but 
to the nation. His works have given a 
great stimulus to religious life and com- 
municated many fruitful ideas and sug- 
gestions to the religious thought of the 
century. Miss Frances Power Cobbe re- 
calls a remark once made by Mr. Glad- 
stone about Dr. Martineau. The great 
statesman had been talking after a small 
dinner party of the leading preachers of 
the day, and had criticised at least twenty 
of them with his usual marvelous preci- 
sion of memory and discrimination. At 
last Miss Cobbe ventured to interpose the 
remark, “ But, Mr. Gladstone, you have 
not named the man I think by far the 
finest preacher of all—my pastor, Dr. 
Martineau.” Mr. Gladstone paused a 
minute, and then said (evidently weigh- 
ing his words carefully), ‘‘Dr. Martineau 
is beyond question the greatest of living 
thinkers. ”’ ALBION. 





Lend once again that holy song a tongue, 
Which the glad angels of the Advent sung ;— 
Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth: 
“Glory to God, and peace unto the earth! ”’ 
—J. G. Whittier. 





In and Around Chicago 


A Change of Base at the Ministers’ Meeting 

For the Jast few weeks our ministers have 
listened to stately addresses or elaborate pa- 
pers. Evidently this is of set purpose and in 
order to make a sharp contrast with previous 
procedure. On Dec. 12 Dr. Noble read his 
paper on the injustice now shown the colored 
man in the South, and pointed out some of the 
difficulties whieh prevent us from defending 
his rights as a voter and a citizen. The posi- 
tions taken in the paper received the hearty 
indorsement of men like Drs. Koy and Caverno, 
who are familiar with the condition of affairs 
in the South. But neither the essayist nor 
those who think that he is doing needed serv- 
ice in calling the attention of the country to 
the wrongs from which the Negro is now suf- 
fering deny that matters are better than they 
were, or that in due time they will be righted. 


One Year’s Work 

The close of the year is making prominent 
the work which our churches have accom- 
plished during the last twelve months. Al- 
though no reports can measure the spiritual 
influence exerted, or tabulate results in char- 
acter, yet when they are made by orzaniza- 
tions which grow out of the church and are 
really part of it, even if often overlooked, they 
are profoundly impressive. Such, for exam- 
ple, were the reports read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Union Park Church. The Mission 
Band has raised for benevolence over $25, the 
Young Ladies’ Missionary Society over $300, 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society over 
$600, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
over $1,100, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
over $800, the Christian Endeavor Society over 
$500, the Sunday school in its various depart- 
ments over $1,250. ‘These gifts are aside from 
the regular contributions made through the 
treasurer of the church. The Church Visitor 
carries joy and inspiration into the families of 
the needy; a special service committee looks 
after members whose interest has somewhat 
diminished, after new members and after fam- 
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ilies represented in the Sunday school but not 
in the charch. Of these latter more thaa 200 
have been visited and some of them drawn to 
the church. This committee is composed of 
fifteen persons who volunteer for the work. 
The current expenses were nearly $12,000. 
The small deficit at the end of year was 
promptly met by generous contributions on 
the part of a few. For the coming year appro- 
priations were recommended $2,100 in excess 
of the last year. An assistant pastor is to be 
secured. This is in the conviction that more 
thorough cultivation of the field will add to 
the revenues of the church and at the same 
time be in the line of Christian duty. The 
Bancroft Society, under the direction of the 
pastor, for ten years has studied American 
history and literature. This society, as well 
as the Homer Class, are highly prized by those 
who avail themselves of their advantages. But 
all this is aside from the meetings for prayer, 
regular and special, and the services Sunday. 
While not all our churches can point to such a 
record, a good many can give proof of equal 
zeal, equally wise organization and equal con- 
secration. 


Professor Herron's Lectures 

For six or seven successive Mondays Willard 
Hall has been filled at the noon hour to hear 
Professor Herron on social topics. For the 
most part those present have been in complete 
sympathy with the speaker, although not a 
few have listened who do not accept the prin- 
ciples which he defends, or believe that the 
new social order he advocates wou'd be any 
improvement on the present. For his ability 
as a popular lecturer, for his skill in marshal- 
ing what are called arguments, for his rhetoric 
and for the clearness with which he states his 
opinions there can be nothing but admiration. 
But it is not so easy for all to accept his inter- 
pretations of the teaching of the Lord Jesus, 
or to admit the justice of his condemnation of 
the churches, the men who occupy their pul- 
pits, or give instruction in their theological 
seminaries. His flings at what he calls organ- 
ized Christianity seem to many to have no 
justification whatever. Professor Herron 
looks as if he were in feeble health, and his at- 
tack of faintness during his closing lecture 
confirms the impression that his physical 
strength is unequal to the demands made 
upon it. 


Chicago, Dec. 17. FRANKLIN, 





In and Around New York 


Course of Study for Lay Workers 

Union Seminary has arranged a course of 
evening lectures on every week night save 
Saturday for those who desire to train them- 
selves for Christian effort without taking the 
full course of study demanded for candidates 
for the ministry. The instruction will be of 
high grade, and eventually it is hoped to be 
able to give a full course covering three years. 
At present the experiment is to be begun dur- 
ing a period of twelve weeks, beginning on 
Jan. 30 and lasting until the end of April, 
with a week’s vacation at Easter. The lec- 
turers and topics are: Professor McGiffert, 
Early Church History; President Hall, Meth- 
ods of Religious Teaching for the Young Peo- 
ple; Professor Briggs, Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible; Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, The 
Social Mission of the Church; and Prof. M. R. 
Vincent, Exposition of Pauline Epistles. The 
lectures will be open to men and women, and 
the tuitions range from $5 to $15 according to 
the number of courses taken. 


Clear-Cut Definitions 

Dr. Wilson in Puritan Church, Brooklyn, is 
delivering four sermons on Congregationalism. 
He has had no desire to proselyte, or to criticise 
other religious bodies. He has been giving 
some readily understood definitions, which 
have appealed with new force to his hearers, 
The constant aim of Congregationalism, he 
said, is to direct the attention of men away 
from the forms of religion to its spirit and life, 
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or through the forms to the life that lies be- 
hind it. It is a constant protest, said he, 
against a formal, dead and unspiritual 
church. 


To Minister to Soldiers and Sailors 

Secretary Millar of the Y. M. C. A. Interna- 
tional Committee has returned from studying 
the religious and social work in behalf of the 
British and French soldiers and sailors. He 
finds homes at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Devon- 
port, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, where lodgings are to be had for six 
pence a night and where bars are as attractive 
as here, but nothing intoxicating is sold. The 
churches play an important part, and every 
enlisted man is put down as belonging some- 
where. In France the work is chiefly carried 
on by the Roman Catholics, who are almost as 
alert as the Church of England in Britain. 
He made a study of temperance and evangeli- 
eal work both in England and as carried on in 
India. The best points of the individual work 
there are to be put into the organized work 
here ; 

Until the recent war practically nothing was 
done by us for soldiers and sailors. The field 
is now open, and with the probable increase of 
the army to 100,000 men and the putting into 
commission of so many battleships now build- 
ing there will be imperative need here as in 
England. The hope of the association is to 
have in Brooklyn a Naval Branch, which will 
cost $100,000, and which will strive to care for 
the physical, social, intellectual and spiritual 
wants of enlisted men. On each vessel there 
are to be organiz2d individual associations. 
Membership fees will insure capable men to 
act as chaplaios on ships manned by too few 
men for the assignment of a regular chaplain 
by the government and will also secure all 
privileges of associations located in seaport 
towns. The Naval Branch at Brooklyn will, 
however, be open to all enlisted men whether 
members of the association or not. Branches, 
modeled after the homes at Portsmouth and 
Devonport, ought to be established, Mr. Millar 
says, in Boston, Newport, Norfolk, San Fran- 
cisco, Manila and Havana, and he hopes the 
day is not distant when they will be. At pres- 
ent association workers are accompanying the 
regiments now entering Cuba, and additional 
men have just gone to Porto Rico. An out- 
come of the war will, therefore, be organiz>d 
effort in behalf of men in the regular govern- 
ment service. 


A Prominent Pulpit Filled 

Dr. Donald Sage Mackay, a Scotch Presby- 
terian whose first American pastorate was the 
Congregational church of St. Albans, Vt., has 
accepted a call to become minister of the Col 
legiate Reformed system. He will be as- 
signed to the pastorate of the Collegiate 
Church at Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street. It is said that several Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian families will remove to the Re- 
formed church with the coming of Dr. Mackay. 
His salary is to be $10,000, and he is to begin 
service with the new year. He succeeds Rev. 
Dr. Edward B. Coe, a son-in-law of Dr. Storrs, 
who retired to become senior minister. The 
Collegiate system has three ministers, all of 
equal authority, and all chosen for life. It 
also has assistant ministers for the less prom- 
inent churches, who hold tenure at the pleas- 
ure of the consistory. CAMP. 





At the rededication of the Trinitarian 
Church in Concord, Mass., last week, Frank 
B. Sanborn, than whom New England has no - 
more original and interesting character, per- 
petrated a bonmot which seems to epitomize 
the Unitarian controversy. Rev. L. B. Mac- 
donald, the Unitarian pastor, had extended in 
avery happy manner words of greeting and 
alluded te the pleasant relations that now ex- 
isted between the two churches. ‘‘ We look 
upon your church as the daughter of the old 
church.” ‘‘ Yes,” whispered Mr. Sanborn to 
a neighbor, ‘‘a sort of a stepdaughter—stepped 
out.’’ 
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THE HOME 
The Return of Nicholas 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


When the waters lift and the heavens frown 
There are anxious hearts in Cotuit town ; 
Many the wrecks that line the shore, 

And a form is missed from every door. 


Blue is the night as it darkens down 

On the one long street of Cotuit tewn, 
And the sea keeps pounding on the shore— 
Can it be it is Christmas Eve once more? 


The firelight blooms on the children’s cheeks, 

And the portrait that looks from the wall it 
seeks ; 

They are four, but the fifth he comes no more, 

And the sea keeps pounding on the shore. 


The elfin firebeam dances and leaps, 

But the mother her face in the shadow keeps. 
They are hanging their stockings now, the four, 
Can it be it is Christmas Eve once more? 


Ah, yes! And that mother weeps for the son 
Who was brother to these and father in one. 
Meager this year is their Christmas store 
(And the sea keeps pounding on the shore). 


They have seen the drops in their mother’s eyes, 
And from off their lips the laughter dies. 
**With Nicholas gone,”’ sobs one of the four, 
**Tt isn’t like Christmas any more!” 


Then they talk of the pranks that Nicholas 
played, 

Of the bows he strung, of the ships he made; 

The ship he sailed in—it sails no more— 

(And the sea keeps pounding on the shore). 


So loud arethe waves that their clamors drown 
The wind that drives through Cotuit town— 
**Some one is knocking, I’m sure, at the door, 
it’s no one we ever have seen before! ”’ 


Now over the threshold a stranger stepped, 
His long white beard to his girdle swept, 
And bent was he with the pack he bore, 
But he lightly doffed the cap he wore. 


And—wonder of wonders—the stranger knew 

What each child wanted; and this he drew 

From the pack, which he flung, with a laugh, 
on the floor, 

‘Children, it’s Christmas Eve once more!”’ 


** But, sir,” said the mother, ‘‘ you are too kind ; 
Howshall we thank you?” “O, nevermind!” 
And the stranger twitched off the mask he wore, 
And a rush was made by the madcap four! 


‘*Tt’s Nicholas, mother—our own St. Nick!” 

And she laughs till the tears come fast and 
thick. 

Her boy is safe in her arms once more, 

And she loves as she never loved him before. 


By the fire they sit while he tells his tale, 

How the wreck was seen by a passing sail, 

How that sail was bound for a distant shore— 

“‘ But it’s Christmas Eve and I’m home once 
more.” 


When the-waters lift and the heavens frown 
There are anxious hearts in Cotuit town; 
When the lost returns they heed no more 
How the sea keeps pounding on the shore. 





What ought to please us 
most in Christmas gifts is 
the evidence of personal 
consideration and affection which they 
show. Whatever was planned or made 
in study of our special tastes and needs, 
or even in an ignorant affection that did 
its best to please, has a value beyond 
what any stranger would consider its in- 
trinsic worth or availability for use. It 
carries part of the donor’s self. In this 
it is a reflection of the heavenly gift 


The Personal 
Touch 
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which makes the inspiration of the Christ- 
mas festival. Christ gave himself. He 
stripped himself of all that we might see 
how much the gift of his full self out- 
weighed all that the earth brings to the 
cradle of its princes and the palace of its 
lords. Jesus Christ, and nothing more, 
was heaven’s gift to earth in Bethlehem, 
but out of that gift all Christmas joy has 
grown. Would it not be well to look 
with more responsive care for just this 
element in every gift which comes to us 
this Christmastide? We shall miss it, 
and deserve to miss it, if we do not seek 
to find it. We shall find it in unexpected 
places if we look for its appearance. It 
is the royal quality which can make even 
a child’s gift, planned with love but ex- 
ecuted without skill, more precious to 
our hearts than any jewel which a king 
might offer. 


The Manger 


BY ANNA L. DAWES 


Where shall the Christ be born at Christ- 
mastime? For there is no room for him 
in the palace splendid with treasure and 
full with soft ease; nor in the camp where 
the trumpets triumph to the echoing air of 
might and power; nor yet in the temple 
where the great golden vine, cold and 
dead, worships a hidden God. And the 
inn is full, and the street, and the market 
place. Every house has its guest, each 
hour a labor, and the full hearts of the 
sorrowful and the sad are overborne. 
Where shall Jesus find room for his feet, 
in the hurrying and the crowding and the 
thronging of the ways? When is there 
an hour to pause for his coming, in the 
burden-bearing world, which cannot turn 
aside for its redemption even ? 

Shout all yeangels ; be glad and rejoice, 
for once again Jesus is born in Bethle- 
hem of Juda! Once more the Lord has 
come to the children of men! Once more 
the power of the Highest has overshad- 
owed his own, and He that is born in the 
manger is Christ the Lord! 

In the very midst of the busy world, in 
its comings and goings, in the inn of its 
eatiug and sleeping, in the manger where 
its beasts of burden lie, among its traffic; 
part and parcel of its daily duties—here, 
with it, among it, of it, comes the Lord 
Christ. And unto the anxious world he 
brings the great evangel. Not in holy 
hours alone may it serve him, not at sol- 
emn altars only kneel to pray, nor with- 
out psalms and hymus chant his praise ; 
for in the manger he is born. All hours 
are his, and every place, and the common 
speech is the speech of the kingdom. In 
the manger is he manifest. 

But itis no empty manger that brings 
the angel choir to sing of glory and good 
will. 1t is when Christ is born that the 
manger becomes an altar, that men find 
Paradise in Bethlehem. ‘Then it is that 
worship is not sv much labor but labor 
becomes worship. The manger is glori- 
ous because Christ is born therein. And 
now is there room for the Lord Christ 
everywhere, for all places are the places 
of his dominion. Now doth luxury seek 
opportunity, and now doth power look 
for duty, and prayer joins hands with 
service, since Christ is born in Bethle- 
hem. Andin the inn there is room, and 
the street is become the highway of our 
God, and the market place his temple. 
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Joy is glad and sorrow is fuil of peace, 
and the busy day is calm, because in the 
manger of life lies the Lord. 

The power of the Highest overshadows 
his own; day by day is born in us the 
Lord Christ. The work we cannot escape 
from, the homely burdens of our homely 
lives—these things shine with the glory 
of the Star of Bethlehem, when the man- 
geris the cradle of the Christ. This Christ 
who shall make a wedding joyful, this 
Christ who ever sbows his glory in the 
common life till that day when he lifts 
up the cares of the house unto the hight 
of the sacrament, this Christ is born anew 
among his own, in their simplest plans, in 
their busiest hours. 

The wise shall bring him gold for the 
needs of life, and lay at his feet labor 
which suffers for other men, and kneel 
before the Divine which knows the hearts 
of men and sheds its glory over the man- 
ger. And man’‘is glorified, and woman is 
a priest, and over the home the star is 
seen; the inn becomes the temple and the 
Holiest place is the manger of daily duty 
and busy care. 

Upon his own the Highest doth come 
with power and once more the Christ is 
borninthe manger. And the Glory of the 
Highest doth show itself in the Peace of 
earth among the children of its Good-will. 





A Christmas Nightmare 
BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


Mr. Windram, a reporter on the Cycle, 
had just been given an assignment to 
“get up a Christmas story from life if 
possible.”” Accordingly his mind, by the 
law of contrast, reviewed all the hack-~ 
neyed scenes of literature in which the 
high lights of Yuletide fall upon a corpu- 
lent Santa Claus, prancing reindeers, 
snow-covered chimneys, fireplaces and 
very dropsical-looking stockings. 

Mr. Windram shook his head, cynically, 
then suddenly exclaimed: “I will take 
fifty snap-shots of the faces of Christ- 
mas shoppers and use them as a decora- 
tive border around my Christmas tale, 
or, perhaps, better still, make them into 
one composite, illustrating one phase of 
the, modern Christmas spirit. Then I 
will take as many more after Christmas 
of empty-pocketed givers and disgrun- 
tled receivers of gifts and let the photo- 
graphs speak for themselves. 

So it came to pass that Mr. Windram 
and his kodak might have been seen in 
the crowded shopping districts of New 
York a week before Christmas, where a 
frantic, panting, elbowing mob was tem- 
porarily suspending the Christmas graces 
in quest of Christmas presents. 

The anxious faces, distorted by the self- 
ish desire to be the first to be waited 
upon, or by unworthy exultation over a 
bargain that meant tragedy in its earlier 
history, all told their story to the trusty 
little kodak. After the snap-shots had 
all been taken Mr. Windram rested his 
eyes and used his ears for snap-shots of 
the conversation of shoppers and clerks- 

“She'll never know the difference; it 
looks exactly like the real and only costs 
a fifth as much,” was the first remark 
that was wafted down an elevator. 

“I shan’t spend more than fifty cents 
on her; you remember that ridiculous 
little vase that she gave me last Christ- 
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mas. I had half a mind to give it to 
Bridget,” was the second pronuncia- 
mento, delivered in high alarm-clock ac- 
cents. 

The third Christmas commentary came 
from a lady who was inspecting a book 
counter. ‘“O,I must get that book for 
Alice ; there’s an empty-headed little flirt 
in it who’s just the image of her.” 

Mr. Windram sighed and whispered 
softly to himself: “Is there none good, 
no, not one?” As if in answer to his 
thought he heard, quite near him, the first 
sweet voice that had reached his ears 
since he had entered this Yuletide babel. 

“Yes, it is a bit more than I can afford, 
perhaps, but she is such a lonely old lady, 
whom most people forget, and I heard her 
sighing for one like this months ago.” 

But there is hardly ink enough in one 
bottle te chronicle all the revelations that 
Mr. Windram heard, or might have heard, 
had he tarried longer. In addition to all 
the comments of the shoppers there was 
a long list of sharp and snappy retorts 
made by pale-faced clerks, whose nerves 
had given out under the merciless strain of 
the days preceding Christmas. There were 
also, be it joyfully acknowledged, shining 
exceptions—men and women, boys and 
girls, behind the counters who proved 
their metal by meeting with serene faces 
and voices the bewildering demands and 
unmerited rebukes of petulant and exact- 
ing customers. 

At last, with eye and ear too much in- 
formed for comfort, Mr. Windram left the 
shopping crowd and went to his own room 
to prepare his story. He was thoroughly 
exhausted and decided to lie down and 
rest before attempting to write. In less 
than five minutes he was in the shadow- 
land of dreams. And this is what he 
saw : 

A gaunt, ill-favored specter, with a 
Mephistophelian chuckle, long, gigantic 
arms and cloven feet. While he watched 
it, spellbound, the specter made a catlike 
spring and clutched the gray locks of 
another ghost of slighter stature and 
milder mien. Three or four times he 
swung him round his head by his hair, 
then doubled him up like a jackknife so 
that his ghostly bones cracked. When 
every other device for tormenting his 
victim had been exhausted, he dragged 
him to a stake, pinioned his arms and 
legs and pelted him with a thousand petri- 
fied Christmas presents that had been 
given without love or any other worthy 
motive. There were petrified pictures, 
lace collars, scrapbags, brooches, ink- 
stands, gloves, pitchers, books and even 
Bibles, once luxuriously bound in leather. 
The poor target specter groaned and 
writhed as each missile found its mark. 

Finally, after long hours of this inhuman 
treatment, a little specter child stole softly 
up behind him, cut the cords that bound 
him and put in his hand a tiny toy ham- 
mer, a gift of love upon which a little boy 
had spent his last cent. The half-dead 
specter grasped the toy hammer, which 
instantly grew to a gigantic bludgeon. 
He raised it, and with one swift blow 
dealt death to his malicious tormentor. 





And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song, 
“ Today the Prince of Peace is born.’’ 
—Lowell. 
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When Snow Lies Deep 


When frost has burned the hedges black, 
And children cannot sleep for cold ; 

When snow lies deep on the withered leaves, 
And roofs are white from ridge to eaves ; 
When bread is dear and work is slack, 

Take pity on the poor and old! 


The fagot and the loaf of bread 

You could not miss would be their store. 
Upon how little the old can live! 

Give like the poor, who freely give. 
Remember when the fire burns red 

The wolf leaves sniffing at the door. 


And you whose lives are left forlorn, 
Whose sons, whose hopes, whose fires have 
died, 
O you poor, pitiful people old, 
Remember this and be consoled— 
That Christ the Comforter was born, 
And still is born, in winter-tide. 
— William Canton. 





The Other Skate 


A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS STORY 
BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 


Bubs McGivern went out to skate. He 
had only one skate, it is true, but one 
skate is much better than no skate at all. 
There are folks, no doubt, who can go 
into a store and put money down on a 
counter and buy skates just as easy as 
rolling off a log! But Bubs did not come 
by his skate in any such way. He got his 
by stirring around in an ash heap with a 
stick, and when he found it he yelled so 
long and so loud that his throat was sore 
that night. 

As luck would have it, the water in the 
ditch in front of Bubs’s house did not 
freeze over for seven days and a half after 
he got his skate—not for seven long days 
and a longer half. The reason that the 
last half of a day seemed so long was be- 
cause a wind was blowing from the north- 
west which was so cold that it seemed 
likely the ditch would get solid any min- 
ute. It was so cold that the water came 
in his eyes and his feet were as numb as 
nothing at all. And Bubs was pleased. 
He said to himself: 

“The ditch will freeze. There will be 
ice. I shall put on my skate and skate!” 

So he sharpened the runner with the 
whetstone and polished the steel with 
brick dust, and waited and waited for the 
northwest wind to freeze the ditch, which 
itdid when night was almost down over 
the street and the neighbors were coming 
home with their tin pails on their arms. 
Yes, the skum of ice had thickened and 
hardened till it would bear Bubs’s weight 
—though to be sure he was not very heavy 
—so Bubs forgot all about his dinner, 
fastened on his skate and hopped up and 
down the whole length of the ditch, shov- 
ing the foot with the skate on it ahead of 
him. Then, being afraid that the other 
foot would feel bad at not having a share 
of the fun, he gave it a turn with the 
skate, and so went hopping and sliding 
up and down the block and hoped from 
the bottom of his heart that Nell Steers 
would look out from between the red cur- 
tains in her house and see him. 

After a long time Bubs went into the 
smoky kitchen where all the children 
were, and was scolded for being late, and 
given his dinner on the window-sill, for 
the table was all cleared off and the chil- 
dren had their lessons out and his mother 
her sewing and his father his penny paper 
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and his pipe. When Bubs came to think 
about it, he was very sorry that he had 
made his mother trouble, for she looked 
tired and the baby was cross and would 
not go to sleep, but fretted and squirmed 
in her arms. So he crept up to her before 
he went to bed and told her all about the 
skate, and she smiled, though she was so 
tired, and said: 

“But where is the other skate? 
you find th&t, too?” 

After Bubs got to bed he thought fora 
long ‘time about what his mother had 
said. There was, of course, another ° 
skate somewhere. It was silly of him 
not to have thought of it before. The 
next day was Sunday, and what with 
wearing his clean waist and all and going 
to Sunday school it would be impossible 
to look for the other skate. Besides, his 
mother did not like him to prowl about 
on Sunday. He would have to wait. 
Life, he made up his mind, was mostly 
a waiting. 

Monday night, after school, Bubs was 
just about to set off on his search when 
he saw Nell Steers coming out of her 
house with her blue cloak on and her cun- 
ning little hood. She sat down on the 
curb to buckle on a pair of shiny skates, 
and then she went up and down the ditch 
on her side of the street as fast—almost— 
as a boy. It was wonderful! Bubs said 
to himself that if he had two skates he 
would go over on her diteh and race with 
her. But as he had only one he thought 
it better not to say anything to her, so he 
crept away up the alley, hiding his skate 
under his coat, and she never knew a 
thing about it, any more than if she lived 
in the next block! 

Bubs ran as hard as he could to the 
place where he had found the skate, but 
the ash heap had quite gone, and there 
was nothing to be seen but a tin can and 
a baby’s shoe. He ran after an ash man 
whom he saw driving his cart, meaning 
to ask him if he had any idea of what 
had become of that-pile of ashes, or if he 
knew anything about the other skate, but 
his legs were so short that he could not 
catch the man, and so he had to go home 
knowing no more about the other skate 
than he did before. 

After this every day Nell Steers came 
out in her blue cloak and her cunning 
hood to skate with her shiny skates, and 
Bubs stood on his side of the street and 
watched her, with his one skate hidden 
under his coat. Once she called across to 
him. ‘‘ What have you got hidden under 
your coat?”’ said she. 

“ Nothin’ much,” said Bubs. 

“T guess it’s a—a puppy.” 

Bubs threw back his head and laughed 
as loud as he could. 

“Guess again!”’ cried he. 
couldn’t make another guess. 

So Bubs went away again on another 
hunt for the other skate. 

Christmas was almost there before Bubs 
said to himself that it was no use to look 
any longer. The day before Christmas 
he said to his mother: “I’ve looked and 
looked ’most everywhere for that other 
skate, ma, and it ain’t tobefound. Where 
do you think it can be?” 

“Why, you poor little chap!” cried his 
mother, looking up from the bread she 
was kneading. ‘You don’t mean to say 
you’ve been hunting for that skate all 
this time! I do wish Santa Claus was 
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going to bring you skates, but you know 
it’s out of the question. None of us are 
to have presents this year. But we’ll 
have a happy time forall that, and there’ll 
be popcorn in the evening.” 

Bubs knew that. There was always 
popcorn Christmas night. And the story 
of the Christ-child was read, and the chil- 
dren were shown the pictures of the man- 
ger and of the flight into Egypt in the big 
Bible which Bubs’s father’s grandfather 
had brought from Scotland. Yes, Christ- 
mas was a sweet and happy time, and 
Bubs was glad it was coming tomorrow, 
but he knew as well as that he was alive 
that his father or his mother could not 
give him the other skate. 

So the night before Christmas Bubs 
stood under his stoop watching Nell Steers 
whiz up anddown the ditch on her side of 
the street. He shivered, for it was cold 
and damp, but he did not like to go in, for 
the kitchen was crowded and close, and 
though all the others had their corner it 
seemed as if there was no corner for him. 
The day grew darker and darker, and the 
cars up at the corner rushed by every 
minute, hanging with men, like a hive 
with swarming bees. 

Nell looked over his way and saw him. 

‘*Hullo, Bubs,” she cried. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you come over and talk about: Christ- 
mae?” 

There was always a Christmas tree at 
Nell’s house. Bubs had seen one gleam- 
ing in the front window of her cottage 
the year before, with little lights twin- 
kling and little balls dancing and presents 
hanging from the boughs—from the dark 
green boughs of the strange tree. 

‘* Because,” called back Bubs, “‘there’s 
nothin’ to talk about, and anyway, I 
know what I’m goin’ to have.” 

“What?” cried Nell. 

‘‘Nothin’!” shouted Bubs. Nell’s face 
fell, but Bubs laughed. ‘“Didn’t I fool 
you that time ?”’ cried he. 

“But what would you like if you could 
have, a present?’’ asked Nell. She came 
across to Bubs’s side of the street, with 
her cunning hood and all, and stood right 
by his steps, smiling anddimpling. Bubs 
felt happy. 

“’d—I’d have the other skate,’’ he 
said. And then she looked so kind that 
he took his skate out from under his coat 
and told her the whole story. 

Just then three boys came dashing 
around the corner, laughing and shouting. 
They had on coats with high collars and 
fur caps, and their skates were slung 
over their shoulders. They were gay 
looking boys and they yelled: 

‘‘Merry Christmas!” They yelled this 
to Nell and Bubs just out of the fun of 
their hearts. 

“Why, Ned!” cried one of the boys, 
stopping, ‘‘you’ve lost one of your skates 
off the strap!” 

‘“‘Have 1?” asked Ned, the shortest of 
the three. ‘‘ Well, that’s queer! Still, it 
doesn’t matter. I’ll not go back to look 
forit. I’ve had these skates three years, 
and they’re much too small. Besides—I 
know what I know! WhenI go skating 
the day after Christmas the skates I wear 
will not be too small.” 

He took the skate from the strap and 
threw it gayly out in the street. 

“That's for luck!” cried he. And then 
he heard a car coming, and he and the 
boys with him rai: to catch it. 
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Nell looked at Bubs and Bubs looked 
at Nell. Their faces were red. Then 
they laughed. Nell ran out in the street 
to pick up the skate, while Bubs fastened 
on the skate he held in his hand. Then 
he helped Nell to buckle on her shiny 
ones. 

“Let’s race!” cried Bubs, in the loudest 
voice Nell had ever heard. ‘‘Let’s race!” 

And they were away up the ditch as 
fast, almost, as a man on a wheel, or the 
cars on the track—faster’n most any- 
thing you can think of. Yes, they were 
away up the ditch, and all the way Bubs 
shouted and yelled like a wild Indian. 

“Bubs,” called his father, who came 
around the corner just then. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“T’ve got the other skate, sir,’”’ an- 
swered Bubs. ‘The other skate!’’ And 
he yelled again as he flew past. Nell 
yelled too. Mr. McGivern looked sur- 
prised; and when he went in the house 
and told his wife about it, and asked her 
what Bubs meant by the other skate, he 
thought for a minute that she was going 
to yell just the way the children had 
done. 

“I told Bubs the other skate must be 
somewhere,” she said. And she looked 
very happy as she went around getting 
dinner ready for her children. But she 
need not have cooked dinner for Bubs, 
for he cared nothing about dinner. All 
he cared about was the other skate. 





Seven Great Hymns of the 
Middle Ages 


BY JANET SANDERSON 
VII. STABAT MATER SPECIOSA 


The two medieval hymns which begin 
with Stabat Mater are both dedicated to 
the Virgin—one to Mary at the cross, the 
other to Mary at the cradle. One is a 
Good Friday hymn, the other a Christ- 
mas hymn, which sings the overflowing 
joy of the mother at the cradle of the 
new-born Saviour. While the former has 
been known and loved for five centuries, 
the latter has been buried in obscurity 
until. 1852, when it was brought to light 
in a work on the Franciscan poets by the 
French scholar, A. F. Ozanam, and Dr. 
Neale gave it to the English-speaking 
public a few days before his death in 
1£ 66. 

This discovery of a companion hymn to 
the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, of the same 
poetical structure and touching language, 
from the same age and contained in the 
same edition of Italian poems published 
at Brescia in 1495, created a sensation 
among hymnologists and lovers of po- 
etry and gave rise to disagreement as to 
its author. Some sayit belongs to a later 
date than the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, but 
Ozanam and Neale ascribe both poems to 
the mad monk, Jacoponus, whose life we 
have studied in a preceding article. True 
it is that the writer of the Christmas 
hymn felt the intense happiness of Mary 
at the cradle just as the writer of the 
passion hymn felt the agony at the cross. 

This latter incomparable work was suf- 
ficient to glorify Jacoponus, but we read 
that he wished to compose a hymn of the 
Virgin mother in all the joy of mother- 
hood, describing the fair Mary in the 
stable with the new-born child, playing 
in sweet simplicity with the little one on 
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her bosom, the oxen, the wise men, the 
aged one, the angels all about, with won- 
der in their hearts. This hymn expresses 
in words what we see in Correggio’s won- 
derful painting in the Dresden Gallery— 
The Holy Night—and its message to us in 
these later days is the same as in the 
olden times—‘‘Peace upon earth, good 
will to men.” 





A Medieval Christmas Hymn 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA 


Full of beauty stood the Mother 
By the Manger blest o’er other, 
Where the Little One she lays; 
For her inmost soul’s elation, 
In its fervid jubilation, 

Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


O what glad, what rapturous feeling 
Filled that blessed Mother, kneeling 

By the Sole- Begotten One! 

How, her heart with laughter bounding, 
She beheld the work astounding, 

Saw his birth, the glorious Son. 


Who is he, that sight who beareth, 
Nor Christ’s Mother’s solace shareth 
In her bosom as he lay: 

Who is he, that would not render 
Tend’ rest love for love so tender, 
Love, with that.dear Babe at play? 


For the trespass of her nation 

She with oxen saw his station 
Subjected to cold and woe: 

Saw her sweetest Offspring’s wailing, 
Wise men him with worship hailing, 
In the stable, mean and low. 


Jesus lying in the manger, 
Heavenly armies sang the Stranger, 
In the great joy bearing part; 

Stood the Old Man with the Maiden, 
No words speaking, only laden 
With this wonder in their heart. 


Mother, fount of love still flowing, 
Let me, with thy rapture glowing, 
Learn to sympathize with thee. 
Let me raise my heart’s devotion, 
Up to Christ with pure emotion, 
Fhat accepted I may be. 


Mother, let me win this blessing, 

Let his sorrow’s deep impressing 

In my heart engraved remain: 

Since thy Son, from heaven descending, 
Deigned to bear the manger’s lending 
O divide with me his pain. 


Keep my heart its gladness bringing, 
To my Jesus ever clinging, 

Long as this my life shall last; 

Love like that thine own love, give it, 
On my little Child to rivet, 

Till this exile shall be past. 

Let me share thine own affliction, 

Let me suffer no rejection 

Of my purpose fixed and fast. 


Virgin, peerless of condition, 

Be not wroth with my petition. 

Let me clasp thy little Son: 

Let me bear that Child so glorious, 
Him, whose Birth, o’er death victorious, 
Will’d that Life for man was won. 


Let me, satiate with my pleasure, 
Feel the rapture of thy Treasure 
Leaping for that joy intense; 
That, inflam’d by such communion, 
Through the mervel of that union, 
1 may thrill in every sense. 


All that love this stable truly, 

And the shepherds wetching duly, 

Tarry there the livelong night; 

Pray, that by thy Son’s dear merit, 

His elected may inherit 

Their own country’s endless light. 
—Translated by Dr. Neale. 
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It is good for me to draw near to God. 





The deepest note of Christmas is thanks- 
giving. The angels sang its first Te Deum 
for all men to learn. And our Christmas 
prayer shall be: ‘Give us day by day this 
day’s doxology; teach our common lives 
to sing ‘Glory to God.’”—T. H. Darlow. 





The wise men from the East adored 

The infant Jesus as their Lord, 

Brought gifts to him their King. 

Jesus grant us thy light, that we 

The way may find and unto thee 

Our hearts, our all, a tribute bring. 
—Moravian Hymnal. 





The life of the Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the earth was the working out and devel- 
opment of the song of the angels. It was 
“Glory to God,” illustrated in his obedi- 
ence, in his personal sacrifice, in his 
prayers and teachings, in his consecra- 
tion and death. It was “peace” in all 
the utterances of his life, peace beaming 
from his gentle eye, peace spoken by his 
daily acts, peace in his bearing humbly 
and patiently the buffetings, strokes and 
insults and injuries that were put upon 
him. It was “good will to man,” for 
every thought, word and act of that 
blessed life was the translation of God’s 
infinite love into forms visible to the 
mortal eyes that saw him.—John Mc- 
Clintock. 





Christmas is Emmanuel—God, God him- 
self with us, and not merely his gifts; 
... With the sons of God it is always 
Christmas and the dawning of the newest 
of the years.—John Clifford. 





Rise my soul, shake off all sadness, 
Christ is near—thee to cheer ; 
Angels sing with gladness ; 

Unto you is born a Saviour 

On this day; don’t delay 

To accept God’s favor. 


See yuur Saviour in a manger ; 
’Midst his own, yet unknown, 
Treated like a stranger, 
Tended by an earthly mother ; 
Him believe and receive, 
He is Christ your Brother. 
— Paul Gerhard. 





PRAYER FOR CHRISTMAS DA). 

Ligbt of those who sit in darkness, 
Day-star of our peace and bope, sbine 
witb pure ligbt upon our grateful bearts 
this Cbristmas morning. Son of tbe 
Living God and Son of Man, thou art 
the Elder Brotber of our eternal bope, 
the gift of God forever deepening joy, 
the Saviour of thy people from their sins. 
tn faith and love we come to worsbip 
witb the sbepberds at thy feet. We 
bless thee tbat the glory of tby prese= 
ence bas transformed tbe eartb and 
filled its desolate bills witb song and 
put atbougbt of thee in every ministry 
of loving gifts and made tbe glory of 
beaven appear in common patbs of life. 
Teach us in all bumility and patience to 
accept tbat experience of suffering 
whicb thou bast not disdained. Grant 
that our epes may see the coming of 
tby peace to men and make us sharers 
of the everlasting kingdom of our God. 
So sball we follow thee in bappy serve 
ice and thine sball be our beart’s uns 
ceasing praise. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council 


READING ALOUD TO CHILDREN 

“What gets crowded out? That is the great 
test of living.’”’ So says a wise writer for the 
young. It is a searching question when we 
apply it to almost any phase of our life, but 
most searching when dealing with the home. 
So many things get crowded out that we want 
and frequently resolve to have and yet let slip 
away from us. One of these things is reading 
aloud to our children. We do it as a matter 
of course when they are little but when they 
are old enough to read for themselves we see 
them poring over their books, and we take up 
our own and sigh contentedly, ‘‘ What a com- 
fort it is when children can read to them- 
selves! ”’ 

The truth is that we are excusing our own 
laziness in this matter. We say: “ Reading 
aloud tires my throat,” or, ‘‘My children do 
not care for books, they prefer to play.”’ But 
our children’s love for their home and their 
love of good literature depend largely upon our 
doing our duty in this matter of reading aloud. 
Let the mother grow young again over Little 
Women and King Arthur as she reads them 
to her boys and girls, and she will be richly re- 
paid in their delight and their increasing love 
for their home and for her. 

But when shall we busy mothers find time 
to read aloud to our children? Most of them 
are in school until three o’clock, and then 
must come the play in the open air, so neces- 
sary after the confinement of the school- 
room. With the falling of twilight they come 
in, and Mary takes her pluce at the piano for 
her practice hour while John gets out his 
algebra. After dinner come more lessons and 
then the early bedtime, and the mother feels 
as she kisses them good-night that she is seeing 
less and less of her children each day. She, 
too, has her duties and busy afternoons. Per- 
haps she has been at the managers’ meeting 
of some institution, or at a tea, or making a 
call on a sick neighbor. These things must 
necessarily come at the very hours when the 
children are free from school. How shall she 
manage to bring into line her conflicting 
duties, and her children’s as well, and have a 
quiet time with the young folks each day? 

With a little management she can arrange 
to be at home regularly by half-past five, and 
by that time the lessons can be laid aside and 
the practicing finished. A large double rock- 
ing-ehair or sofa big enough for three or four 
can be in readiness before the fire, the place 
found in the book and a half-hour, or perhaps 
an hour, before dinner can be taken restfully 
and delightfully. I have known one family 
where this plan has been carried out for years. 
The busy mother rushes in as half-past five 
strikes and is greeted by the children with the 
shout: ‘Here we are, all ready for you!” 
and off come bonnet and gloves and the story 
begins without the loss of a moment. Those 
children will never forget that hour, when, 
tired with play and lessons, they sat cozily 
snuggled up to mother and listened to the 
story or ballad while the flames in the fire- 
place drew the pictures for them. 

But let us suppose that in some families this 
daily hour of the late afternoon is impossible; 
there is still a place for the reading aloud. If 
there are no boys in the family, Saturday 
morning is the best possible time. When the 
marketing is done and the housework finished, 
the Saturday’s mending calls aloud, and then 
mother and girls can sit down together and 
take turns in reading over the darning and 
patching. If there is time and the children 
are old enough, let the reading be in two parts 
—first a chapter of history or essay, and then, 
by way of dessert, another of good fiction. I 
have seen this plan also carried out by a 
mother and three daughters, and it was beau- 
tiful to see love of literature, love of sewing 
and love of home and family all growing with 
the growth of the girls. 

But if Saturday is also out of the question, 
there remains Sunday afternoon. Part of this, 


I assume, is always given to her children by 
every mother. Where the daily reading can 
be held, this Sunday hour should be spent 
over religious or semi-religious books and 
papers. When, however, this is the only time 
in the week that mother and children can read 
together, a little good poetry or history might 
be added, lest the children grow one-sided. 
The better books of a first-class Sunday school 
library will furnish suitable variety. 

Whether or not this suggestion be approved 
by all, in some form let the reading be held, 
and see that it is made so absorbingly delight- 
ful that the children will anticipate it all the 
week. Let the tired mother have her nap and 
the children their own books or Sunday plays, 
but be sure not to crowd out the hour when 
mother and children gather for reading aloud. 

CAROLINE B. BURRELL. 


PRAYER FOR MOTHERS 


We hear more about child study circles and 
classes for the study of scientific motherhood 
than the old-fashioned ‘‘ mothers’ meetings ”’ 
of past generations, but there are still, in con- 
nection with some of our churches, bands of 
praying mothers who seek first the *‘ wisdom 
that is from above.’”’ And so it is that the 
next meeting of the Union Maternal Associa- 
tion of Boston is to be a continuous prayer 
service, in behalf of mothers and mothers’ 
meetings, in the vestry of Park Street Church, 
Wednesday, Dec. 28, from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all mothers. 
and friends of the association to be present 
during at least one hour of the day. 


‘*STAY AT HAME AND PLAY A GAME” 


Privileged to be at a little family party on 
Thanksgiving evening, I venture to pass on 
to the children, little and large, of The Con- 
gregationalist Home, one or two of the games 
which cheered the hour. Though familiar to 
some, they will be not to all and may add 
variety to the entertainment of some other 
neighborhood company during the holidays, 
or in the “‘long winter evenings’’ which come 
after, and which even busy or tired people 
might profitably spend in amusing themselves 
and their children. 

The first game did not have a name, but I 
will suggest this: Who am I? One member 
of the company does not know whom he is to 
personate, and on his back is pinned a paper 
bearing his name, which is carefally whis- 
pered to all the others. They then proceed in 
turn to ask this man without a name all sorts 
of questions about himself, calculated to 
throw light (very gradually) on the mystery 
of his identity. The more out-of-the-way and 
unexpected the character chosen, the more in- 
teresting the process of enlightenment. 

The next game had a name familiar in every 
“hame’’—teakettle. The company agreed 
upon some common word—generally one with 
different meanings—which is to be guessed by 
‘*it,”’ who of course is sent out of the parlor 
during the conference. When he returns he 
is the one to ask the questions. In their re- 
plies the others are to use the meaning of the 
word, but to substitute teakettle. Eazample 1. 
Are you going to Boston tomorrow? I shall 
watch the teakettle before I decide. How are 
you getting on in school? It would make me 
teakettle to answer that question. What do 
you think the Paris Commission will agree 
upen? It is in teakettle for me to predict. 
The word—as the reader may have already 
guessed—proved to be vane (vain). 

Of course these questions and answers do 
not represent all that were given, nor at all 
the sprightliness and humor with which they 
followed each other. With the average inge- 
nuity and wit of a company of young folks or 
old folks, the teakettle game will be highly 
esteemed—and this without any irony! 

8. NICHOLAS. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y “Three-State Tour” has proved 
M longer in the telling than in the 
taking, but there are only two 
or three days more of it. From the Ward 
Homestead and the Pease Tavern in 
Shrewsbury my route took me through 
Northborough, Westborough, Southbor- 
ough (why was there no Eastborough ?) 
and a part of Marlborough, to Sudbury. 
(Cornerers will notice perhaps that these 
names illustrate the attachment of our 
fathers to the ‘‘old home” in Britain, for 
many of them live also in towns also end- 
ing with bury, borough, burg or burgh, 
all meaning the same thing.) Various 
pleasant experiences and observations in 
these boroughs I pass by—except two. 
One was the amusing sight of two small 
boys (in Westborough?) on a wire fence, 
one turning a beautiful somersault, the 
other astride the top wire watching him. 
I could not pass by them, but begged 
them to hold on until I could catch the 
scene in my kodak, copies of which I sent 
them afterwards, although I do not think 
they were strictly members of our Corner. 
The other exception was of special his- 
torical interest. Riding along a secluded 
road ‘tin Sudbury town,” ; 
I suddenly came to a 
quaint old, gambrel- 
roofed house, with swing- 
ing sign. This was the 
“Wayside Inn,” made 
famous by Longfellow, 
and of course I did not 
pass by that either—until 
I had spent two or three 
hours within its ancient 
and hospitable walls. 
Although the house is 
about two centuries old— 
As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Cotonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way— 
its present name is comparatively modern. 
In olden times it was called the “Red 
Horse Tavern,” and still, as in Long- 
fellow’s day, 
The Red Horse prances on the sign. 


Over this great thoroughfare from Boston 
to the West (i. ¢., to Worcester, Spring- 
field and, possibly, Albany) went not only 
the stagecoach, but private carriages and 
hosts of teamsters—everything now car- 
ried by two or three lines of railway. 
“Entertainment for man and beast” 
meant something at such a tavern as that 
in those elder days! The poet himself 
called it the “‘Red Horse” in his journal 
when he drove there from Cambridge on 
an October day in 1862, at the time he was 
writing the “Sudbury Tales.” But Mr. 
Sumner persuaded bim to change the title 
to “Tales of the Wayside Inn,” and that 
has become in later days the name of the 
house as well. 

A hotel in such a remote and retired 
spot does not seem like a hotel at all— 

A region of repose it seems, 


a place of literary associations, of pictures 
and furniture and relics connected with 
distinguished men. The windowpane, 
with its ‘jovial rhymes,” written in 1774, 
is still preserved over the fireplace in the 
‘parlor large and low,” the alleged scene 
of the story-telling. I was courteously 


shown into ‘“ Washington’s room ”—that 
is, I suppose, the room where Washing- 
ton would have slept had he lodged at 
the Red Horse when passing through Sud- 
bury in 1789, but against this supposition 
is the recordin his diary that he spent that 
particular night in Weston! The tradi- 
tion preserved by the old families of the 
town is doubtless, however, correct that 
he stopped here for a little on that Oct. 23, 
1789, perhaps to rest his horses and re- 
fresh himself at the bar of the Revolution- 
ary colonel who was the landlord. 

But whatever may be true of General 
Washington, I advise all Cornerers who 
bicycle through that region next summer 
to visit this unique and attractive de- 
pository of so many reminders of auld 
lang syne. It would be an interesting 
exercise for you to compare such a trip 
now with that of Washington a century 
ago. Put into a list—or a “composition,” 
if you please—the changes in all sorts of 
things since 1789. How about traveling ? 
One item in Washington’s diary was, 
“The whole distance of this day’s travel 
being 36 miles.”” I could have made that 
exact record on the day I rode in his 





tracks past the Wayside Inn—but on 


what a different conveyance! How would 
the Father of his Country have looked, 
mounted on a Columbia bicycle? How 
about railroads, electric cars, steamboats ? 
How about roads, bridges, carriages ? 
How about telegraphs, telephones, mails ? 
How about gas light, electric light, kero- 
sene oil, furnaces, ranges, any stoves at 
all? How about newspapers, books, li- 
braries, schools? How about a hundred 
other things we regard as necessities now, 
which were unknown and unthought of 
then? Were the former days better, than 
these? What do you say, Cornerers? 
Or even you, “old folks” ? 

Do not forget to crawl into that old 
hollow oak tree on the wayside, near the 
Wayside—I did as I started off, but 
wondered whether I should be able to get 
out! I had time still that day fora call 
in the pleasant village of Maynard (I 
would give you the Indian name of that 
region, but I do not believe even Eric 
could set it up right!), for supper with 
some Corner boys in Concord anda moon- 
light ride to Bedford, where I arrived 
just as the bell of the old church was 
calling together the people for the weekly 
prayer meeting. Reminiscences with an 
old “Christian Commission” friend of 
the army (not the Revolutionary army), 
an introduction by a Corner boy to his 
stamps and his rabbit and, the next day, 
a homeward ride inthe rain. I was still 
on Washington’s track, for I dined with 
Corner boys on “the heights on which 


the town of Bellariki is pleasantly situ- 
ated,”’ as the first President spelled it in 
his diary. A few miles farther, I suddenly 
had an outlook on a broad pond and rec- 
ognized the very isiands which figured as 
Cuba and Porto Rico and which a few of 
us bombarded in a rowboat one day last 
summer, just before Cervera’s fleet was 
destroyed. Do you remember that? 

The only other thing I wish to add to 
my long yarn is that 1 have by no means 
mentioned all the Cornerers I saw along 
my route. The first boy I sawin Rhode 
Island was the little fellow whom the 
Corner exploited a year ago, more or less, 
in “his first trousers.”” Many of the older 
ones whose homes I passed were at school 
when I called—generally at the high 
school. One boy who had written us 
from the South African Republic was at 
a higher school—the Polytechnical Insti- 
tution, or something like that—but I saw 
him and his stamp-collecting brothers. 
At a house in one of those borough towns 
which I reached at the recess hour, the 
little Corner boy himself answered the 
bell and we were both surprised to find 
that undesignedly The Congregutional st 
of that very day con- 
tained his letter written 
several weeks before. At 
another time, in leaving 
a certain town—I will 
not say in which of the 
three States—I heard a 
voice far behind me 
shouting, ‘‘Mr. Martin,” 
and found myself pur- 
sued by a solitary bicy- 
cist. She overtook me 
and proved to be one of 
our early members ; she 
kept me company to the top of a long 
hill and then fleetly coasted back. 

[Now that Mr. Martin has finally fin- 
ished what he very properly calls his 
“long yarn,” I will put in what I left 
over last week—‘‘the English boy” he 
was reminded of.—D. F.] 


ANDOVER, MAss, 
As you have forgotten the name of the Duke 
of York’s oldest child [Corner, Nov. 3], I will 
refresh your memory for the benefit of some 
inquisitive Cornerer. It is: Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 
The first is for his grandfather, the Prince of 
Wales, the second and third for his great- 
grandfathers on two sides, tne last four for 
the patron saints of England, Scotland, [re- 
land and Wales. George is also his father’s 
name. I was in London at the time of the 
christening of the child, and the papers had 

full accounts of the event. A. f. B 


If this boy should live long enough, I 
suppose his name would be very simple— 
King Edward VII. (is that right?), but 
in the long time he may have to wait 
before succeeding King Albert (?) and 
King George V., he will have to carry all 
those seven names! I wonder what they 
call him as a little boy—Ned or Pat or 
David? Whatever his name, we hope he 
will become a truly wise and good man if 
he is to be the King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India in the middle of the 
twentieth century—how far ahead that is 
to look! See a pretty picture of Prince 
Edward in the Review of Reviews for 


December, 4 r 
Mv. Maa) 
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Tissot’s Illustrations of the Life of Christ 


Pictures Which Have Powerfully Affected Two Continents 


In the representation of Biblical scenes 
three different methods have been adopted 
by painters. 

In the first, which is the method of the 
old masters generally, detail and local 
color are avoided and the Bible story is 
made typical and general for all time. 
The second method is that of such artists 
as give the scene the local coloring of 
their own land and times, as did Rem- 
brandt, and as some modern French and 
German artists have lately done, repre- 
senting the Christ as a 
Frenchman or a German 
of today. Tissot’s series 
of four paintings, illus- 
trating the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, are of this 
order. The third method 
is that of Holman Hunt 
and M. Tissot in his col- 
lection illustrating the 
life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, now on exhibition 
in New York, and later 
to be exhibited in other 
cities. These two artists 
each studied once and 
again in the Orient, and 
paid careful attention to 
every detail of dress, 
landscape, local color, de- 
picting each, so far as 
possible, with archivolog- 
ical exactitude. 

It is the first of these 
methods that usually ap- 
peals to the artist and 
the connoisseur of paint- 
ing. The scene is sim- 
pler, the mind is not dis- 
tracted by detail, and con- 
sequently a stronger im- 
pression is made on the 
beholder. The picture is 
remembered. Thesecond 
method seems in these 
days bizarre, if not irrev- 
erent; but when the artist 
has worked with a serious 
intent and not to startle 
the crowd, it has its effect 
in troubling the heart as 
a socialistic or Salvation 
Army meeting arouses 
and disturbs one accus- 
tomed only to conven- 
tional gatherings. The 
third method lends itself 
better toillustration than 
to painting Holman 
Hunt’s Biblical pictures are more effective 
in black and white than in color, and they 
appeal especially to devout Christian peo- 
ple to whom the Bible is the Book of Life. 
They speak to the soul rather than to the 
eye. Had her religious nature been un- 
developed, Mrs. Stowe could never have 
translated Holman Hunt’s picture, The 
Light of the World, into the noble verse 
of her ‘Knocking, ever knocking.” 

We are told that a dozen years ago or 
more M. J. James Tissot, a Parisian ar- 
tist of fame and experience, whose etch- 
ings alone had brought him a fortune, 
then about fifty years of age, while mak- 
ing a sketch in the Church of St, Sulpice 


Copyright, J. J. Tissot, 1895, 1896 


By SusAn Hayes WARD 


and joining, half-unconsciously, in the 
service, seemed to see before him a pic- 
ture of the Saviour bringing comfort and 
support to a peasant man and woman 
bowed down and beaten in the weary 
struggle for life. Not to be disobedient 


to this heavenly vision, the artist, after 
some delay and inward demurring, painted 
it, but, dissatisfied with the result (the 
picture is No. 1 of the catalogue, entitled 
Inward Voices), he determined to make 
studies for a picture of our Lord, in Pal- 





ve igh, 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS 


estine itself. At first he planned only the 
painting of Jesus and the apostles, but 
the longer he remained in the Orient the 
more the work grew upon him until, after 
some months of study, he decided to 
present, by paintings in oil and water 
color, the whole life of Christ. 

The result of this colossal undertaking, 
which occupied ten years, is a series of 
between three and four hundred paint- 
ings, most of them in opaque water color, 
beside more than 100 pen and ink draw- 
ings made with a light and facile touch, 
representing views of the holy land, 
studies of types of character, architec- 
tural ornaments, trees, lamps and other 





objects of Biblical interest. Before the 
exhibition of this collection of pictures 
in Paris, in 1894, the firm of Lemercier 
& Co. had begun the work of repro- 
ducing the paintings and drawings for 
book illustration, and for four years 
100 of their workmen were employed in 
executing the labor, preparing over 500 
plates for this magnificent work, The 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. One 
hundred copies of the édition de grand luxe 
(two volumes) have been set aside for 
American purchasers at 
$500 a copy, and 600 copies 
of the autograph edition 
are offered at $150a copy. 
This latter edition con- 
tains 150 text illustra- 
tions in color (beside 350 
other engravings), while 
the édition de luxe con- 
tains 200 more colored 
illustrations and also 
twenty-four hand-colored 
plates. M. Tissot’s studies 
have led him to pay much 
attention to the Talmud, 
to Jewish rites, customs 
and symbolism, and in 
these volumes, in which 
the text is taken from 
the gospels (the Latin 
Vulgate and an English 
translation are given in 
the autograph edition), 
he has introduced many 
notes to explain or eluci- 
date the text. The pic- 
tures illustrating these 
volumes give a clearer 
idea of life in the East 
than could be gathered 
by long study and read- 
ing alone, and a copy of 
the work would be a most 
valuable addition to the 
library of every theolog- 
ical seminary in the land. 

In visiting a gallery of 
paintings the trained pic- 
ture lover walks leisurely 
through the room, with 
closed catalogue, stands 
far enough from the wall 
to get a general impres- 
sion of the paintings and 
only when one strikes 
him as specially satisfac- 
tory in color or line, 
atmosphere or unity, does 
he pause to study it or, if 
need be, to refer to the printed page. But 
no such method can be used in the Tissot 
collection now on view in New York. 
The paintings are small, measurable by 
inches rather than feet, and as one glances 
along the walls hardly any of these water 
color paintings stand out enough from the 
rest to make any impression as a picture 
upon the eye. It is only as he examines 
more nearly that the visitor observes that 
some of the paintings, from their sim- 
plicity, harmony of color and dignity of 
action, have more of the painter quality 
than others. In Christ Stilling the Tem- 
pest, for example, there is a majesty of 
command that would doubtless be far 
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more noticeable were the picture enlarged; 
and in looking at the Healing of the Lame 
in the Temple the tenderness of the divine 
Healer’s touch, as there depicted, almost 
brought tears to my eyes. 

Another reason why the ordinary 
method of enjoying pictures cannot be 
applied here is that these paintings have, 
to the religiously trained who are familiar 
with the Bible story, a cumulative effect 
that can only be felt by beginning witb 
the opening series, The Holy Childhood, 
and going on in order through The Min- 
istry, The Holy Week, The Passion to 
the final scenes of The Resurrection and 
The Ascension. Any one who reverses the 
order, or who only examines a painting 
here and there in the collection, loses this 
progressive effect of sequence and fails to 
observe the increasing dignity, sadness 
and strength which the artist has given 
the central figure. 


Copyright, J. J. Tissot, 1895, 1896 


Still another reason for following the 
catalogue closely is that these pictures, 
which, as has been said, are first of all 
illustrations, are occasionally designed to 
illustrate obscure passages of Scripture, 
verses which have not to Protestants the 
same meaning which the artist has given 
them, or legends of the saints, not re- 
corded in the Bible. Such, for example, 
are The Frontispiece, illustrating the pas- 
sage in the Song of Solomon, “ Behold he 
standeth behind our wall, he looketh forth 
at the windows, shewing himself through 
the lattice,” Legend of the Tests which 
the suitors of the Holy Virgin had to 
undergo, The Brook Kedron “He shall 


‘drink of the brook in the way,” Ps. 110: 7, 


A Holy Woman wipes the face of Jesus 
and The Holy Face, as represented on 
the linen cloth known as Veronica and 
kept in St. Peter’s Church at Rome. 

M. Tissot declares that in this work his 
ideal has been “truth, truth in the life 
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and death of 
Christ,” and no 
one can see 
these paintings 
without realiz- 
ing that they 
are the work of 
an earnest, sin- 
cere and rever- 
ent searcher for 
truth. Perhaps 
it is this very 
struggle for ac- 
curacy that robs 
his work of that 
ideality which 
is the subtle 
charm of great 
pictures, and 
has led the artist 
to represent a 
few repulsive 
scenes, such as 
My Name is 
Legion, The 
Two Men Pos- 
sessed with the 
Unclean Spirits 
and The Swine 
Driven into the Copyright, J. J. Tissot, 1895, 1896 
Sea, subjects which, if they could not 
have been treated more reticently, might 
better have been spared from the collec- 
tion. He has also introduced more pain- 
ful representations of scourgings and the 
cruel sufferings of crucifixion than were 
required to illustrate the story of our 
Lor’. 

The work itself is surprisingly able. I 
have known a pulpit orator to use his voice 
so skillfully that his hearers, at times, 
quite forgot the subject matter of his dis- 
course in the charming manner of its de- 
livery. So, in looking at these water 
colors, and body color is not an easy me- 
dium with which to work, the technical 
skill, accuracy, re 
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old masters made study after study 
of drapery by itself and of draped 
figures when planning any great com- 
position. The painting of drapery is 
not easy, Carlo Maratti declaring that 
the disposition of it was a more difficult 
art than even that of drawing the human 
figure, and comparatively few artists in 
these days have a command of it. There 
must be suggested the free fall of the 
garment with the eq al suggestion of the 
solid human frame under it. But in this 
department of art Tissot is a master 
workman. His drapery falls, folds, clings, 
swings and suggests the quality of the 
stuff so that you realize that the robe of 





search and marvelous 
execution of the artist 
are often more impres- 
sive than the subject 
itself. In the dress of 
the East drapery plays 
the most important 
part. When an Ori- 
ental stands, quies- 
cent, his loose gar. 
ment falls to the 
ground in long unin- 
terrupted folds, but 
when in motion the 
folds of his robe are 
broken here and there 
according to the move- 
ments of its wearer. 
Therefore, to repre- 
sent Oriental dress suc- 
cessfully the painter 
must have ‘the nicest 
judgment,’’ as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, 
“to dispose the drap- 
ery so that the folds 
shall have an easy 
communication and 
gracefully follow each 
other with such nat- 
ural negligence as to 
look like the effect of 
chance, and at the 
same time show the 
figure under it to the 
best advantage.” The 
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Jesus is of finer texture than that of any 
one of his disciples. 

In the picture, for example, of Jesus 
Admonishing the Apostles the body of 
St. John has sunk down from the erect 
posture, in which he must first have 
seated himself, to an easy attitude of 
rapt attention—the head thrust forward, 
the muscles that hold the back upright 
relaxed, while his folded hands rest on 
his knees. The robe, having slid from his 
head, adapts itself perfectly to this re- 
laxed position, while in the standing 
form of the Master the folds, long and 
unbroken, hang straight but free. These 
pictures are alive with figures, sometimes 
extremely minute, but never one is 
slighted or blurred, and their coming and 
going fairly wearies the spectator. They 
seem true to life, and the harmony of 
color in the dress of these moving crowds 
is often mostadmirable. Thereis nothing 
theatrical in these compositions, as in 
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Dore’s Biblical illustrations. M. Tissot 


convinces us of his truthfulness and sin- 
cerity, though his poetic imagination is 
not so readily discoverable. 

In his studies in the Holy Land M. Tis- 
sot made free use of photography, and he 
has represented the country itself with 
surprising fidelity. Those who have trav- 
eled in the East and are familiar with the 
barren Judzan hills and treeless tracts 
speak with strong emphasis of the start- 
ling effect that the sight of these pictures 
have had on them. “It seemed real to 
me,” said one, ‘‘as if I actually were see- 
ing it all again and were really myself 
living the Bible story.’’ According to all 
testimony, the hills and valleys, the archi- 
tecture and dress, are truth itself. 

The painter has worked on the assump- 
tion that the family of Jesus was not 
of the poorer peasant class, but was in 
comfortable, if not rich, circumstances. 
In this particular he has followed Renan, 
and so the dress and home surroundings 
of Jesus are made richer and more beauti- 
ful than would otherwise be the case. 
Of course the fact that Joseph was a car- 
penter would not militate against this 
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theory, as it was according to Jewish 
custom to train every child, rich or poor, 
to some handicraft. The artist has also 
distinguished the Christ from the others 
about him by his white robe, which, with 
his grave bearing, gives him a certain 
aloofness and sacredness in keeping with 
our ideals. 

Were these pictures far less able than 
they are, the strength of purpose shown 
by the artist in carrying out a great under- 
taking to completion, and his resolution 
to represent the tragedy of the world with 
absolute truth would command our pro- 
found respect; but when, in addition to 
this sincerity and strength of purpose, 
the trained hand and eye of the crafts- 
man is added and the devout and worship- 
ful ardor of consecration to his task, we 
feel that the world has been enriched in 
this devotion by Tissot of a decade of his 
life to Christian art. It is a great work 
of art, though the pictures individually 
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may not be great. Holman Hunt’s single 
pictures have far greater power, but these 
must stand in the same class with his 
The Light of the World and The Shadow 
of Death. M. Tissot modestly sums up 
his work as follows: 


I have thus accomplished what I trust is a 
useful work. I have made one step towards 
the truth, and raised a beacon which may lead 
the way to a further investigation of this in- 
exhaustible subject. Should any ohe else de- 
sire, in his turn, to study it more, and more 
precisely, let him hasten; for the landmarks 
that still exist, the documents that have sur- 
vived the centuries, will doubtless soon be 
swept away, in this age of engineers and rail- 
roads, by the irresistible tide of the overtfiow- 
ing modern spirit. 


This warning ought to be caught up by 
Bible lovers throughout our country, and 
money and pains expended freely until 
our theological seminaries have well- 
equipped Biblical museums filled with all 
manner of illustrative objects such as 
these paintings would suggest—objects 
which, after a few more years, it will be 
quite impossible to secure. Let us hope 
that endowments for such a purpose may 
be speedily forthcoming, 
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Tissot’s Point of Departure 


In connection with Miss Ward’s article 
it is interesting to glance over what other 
writers have said about M. Tissot and 
his work. In the Century Magazine for 
June, 1894, Mr. Theodore Stanton de- 
scribes the painting which gave M. Tis- 
sot his first impulse toward the studies 
which he afterward made in the Holy 
Land. It is ‘“‘a large oil painting called 
The Voices Within, wherein are repre- 
sented a poor man and his wife, who, 
fallen into deep despair, in the midst of 
poverty and ruin finally take new heart 
and courage through the consolation of 
Jesus, who appears to them, comforts 
them and shows them his pierced hands. 
‘That was the starting point of my new 
dispensation,’ said M. Tissot; ‘but I 
had a long and hard struggle before I 
could bring myself to begin it. More 
than one night did I lie awake for hours, 


till my head was burning through the 
mental strain, struggling against the ad- 
mission into my heart of the new light 
that was dawning upon me. But when I 
finally felt myself conquered, and was 
penetrated through and through by the 
grand mystery of a God turned man in 
order to save humanity, I could no longer 
escape from it.’’’ Two visits were made 
to Palestine, resulting in quantities of 
photographs, scores of sketches and 
reams of notes, and then M. Tissot set- 
tled himself in Paris, where “he pored 
over musty old commentaries on the 
Bible, studied archeology, mastered the 
Talmud, devoured books of Eastern travel, 
read the history of the Jews and Arabs; 

. in a word, before taking up his brush 
Tissot saturated his mind with his sub- 
ject and gave full rein to an imagination 
now thirsting for the occult and mys- 
terious.”’ 


The value of the collection from an 
artistic point of view has been set high 
by European critics, but its chief signifi- 
cance is undoubtedly a religious one. Its 
influence for Christianity should be far- 
reaching and permanent,—Bookman. 
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Who is Jesus Christ* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


This question is to confront millions of 
souls in Sunday schools for the next six 
months. It is the most important question of 
their lives. Only Jesus Christ himself can 
answer it aright. Will not every one who be- 
lieves in him, whether in the Sunday school or 
not, pray that the right answer may be ear- 
nestly sought and trustfully received? For he 
himself taught that men should pray for this 
constantly, without faltering. Pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher, scholar, this is your first 
and daily act, which Christ commands at the 
threshold of the year. 

Those who had known Jesus Christ most 
intimately tried to answer this question after 
his resurrection and ascension to the right 
hand of the Father. Of their answers four 
books are preserved, known as gospels written 
by evangelists, or tellers of good news. Each 
of these four answered the question from his 
own point of view. The answer of John is 
the one we are to study for six months. 

The first requisite for this study is that we 
should let t*e author of this gospel say what 
he plainly means to say, whether or not he 
seems to be consistent with others or to agree 
with the views we have held. For this pur- 
pose one of the most helpful books is Profes- 
sor Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible, the 
volume with the title St. John. 

The author of this gospel states in the first 
eighteen verses his answer to the question, 
Who is Jesus Christ? These verses are the 
thesis of the whole. gospel. They should be 
committed to memory and they might well be 
repeated in concert by the school before each 
succeeding lesson; for all the léssons which 
follow fulfill the author’s purpose to make 
plain and certain the statements of these eight- 
een verses. The rest of the book is the record 
of the testimonies and signs which showed 
Jesus Christ to be what John said he was. 
John says: 

1. The Word was God. What does that 
mean? The writers of the Bible did not pro- 
fess to have any philosophy of eternity or the 
Trinity. They thought of God as having re- 
lations with men. They said, “‘ {n the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth”’ 
—the abode for man to dwell in—‘‘and God 
created man in his own image.” John said, 
“In the beginning was the Word . . . and the 
Word was God.” The Word meant God’s 
expression of his nature and thought, the 
manifestation of himself tomen. The writer’s 
imagination does not conceive of a time in 
which God did not manifest himself. It is his 
essential nature to make himself known to 
men. The Word “ was in the beginning with 
God.” 

2. The Word was the light of men. All 
true illumination of the soul begins in knowl- 
edge of God. He created the world for man, 
whose being was his crowning creative act. 
God is the source of life and frem that sourse 
light comes to us. To have that light is to 
have the life which abides forever. ‘This is 
life eternal,” said Jesus, ‘that they should 
know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, Jesus Christ.” And John 
wrote, ‘“‘He that hath the Son hath the life.” 

3. The Word became flesh. This fourteenth 
verse is Jokn’s introduction of Jesus, the 
Christ. John does not say that Jesus was in 
the beginning with God. Jesus began to be, 
as every other human being begins, in the 
life of his mother. He was born in Bethle- 
hem and his conscious life developed accord- 
ing to natural laws. This simple fact should 
be impressed on every child’s mind. In the 
beginning was the Word. God had always 
revealed himself. He had made known and 
now makes known bis nature and thought in 
creation and in providence. But in the man 
Christ Jesus he revealed himself supremely. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 1. 
John 1: 1-18, 


Text, 





John says that he and his fellow-disciples be- 
held the glory of the Word in Jesus, “glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father.” 

Jesus was the revealer of Gud. The writer 
of this gospel says there was another John, a 
man sent from God to testify that Jesus was 
the true light; Many men had thought that 
the young preacher in the wilderness was 
himself the revealer of God who had long 
been looked for. But he was not. He was 
only a witness sent from God. Jesus Christ, 
of whom he testified, coming into the world, 
brings light for every man. He brings light 
for us, the light which shone in the beginning, 
the Word which always has been with God and 
is God. 

4. Jesus Christ gives to those who receive 
him the right to become the children of God. 
All men are made in God’s image and are his 
children. But they have sinned against him 
and blinded themselves. So have we. Even 
those who had been by the special and peculiar 
care of God prepared to know him, when the 
Word became flesh, rejected him and remained 
in spiritual darkness. ‘‘ He came unto his 
own, and they that were his own received him 
not.” But here and there one did recognize 
the true character of Jesus Christ, the Light 
of the world. Nicodemus caught a gleam of 
God in him. John and Andrew and Simon 
and the other apostles first saw in him some- 
thing so attractive that they became his 
disciples. They saw the light more and more 
clearly by being with him till they knew him 
to be the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
This was the truth of which Jesus said to 
Peter, “‘ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
To those who received him he gave both the 
power and the privilege to become children of 
God, in such a relation that they became the 
brethren of the Christ by a new birth, which 
is a spiritual renewal of the man so that he 
can discern spiritual truth [1 Cor. 2: 12-15). 

This is a gift of God. It is bestowed now 


on every one who becomes a disciple of Christ. | 


This is the good news from heaven which 
Christ brought to men. It is the message 
which he has commissioned all his disciples 
to deliver to the whole world. And the world, 
which sat in darkness, is coming to see the 
great light. 

5. Jesus Christ is the only revealer of the 
Father. God is always, from the beginning, 
revealing himself. But his love is revealed 
fully only through Jesus Christ. ‘“‘No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.”’ That is the true revela- 
tion of the character of the Father. Toreflect 
that glory as from a mirror, by reproducing in 
our lives the thoughts and actions of Jesus 
Christ, is to bring the world more and more 
near to its final triumph over sin, to the final 
realization of the purpose of God. “Il can 
never admit,’”’ said President Andrews, “that 
sin is a good, or even a necessary concomitant 
of good. But this I believe, that a sinning hu- 
manity, with Jesus for its Masterpiece and 
Redeemer, is a finer thing than a sinless hu- 
manity with no Jesus could ever have been.” 

Are you sure that Jesus Christ is the Word 
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become flesh, the supreme manifestation of 
God to men? Would you be more sure of it? 
Then follow the study of the gospel of John 
to the end. For in these first verses he de- 
clares the fact, and all the rest of the book is a 
series of selections of acts and sayings of 
Jesus to prove this to be true. At the end is 
the simple statement that Jesus did many 
signs which are not written in this book ; “ but 
these are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, 
believing, ye may have life in his name.’’ 





Strikes and lockouts are anachronisms— 
relics of a rudimentary state of society.— The 
Bishop of Hereford. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
TWO NEW RECORDS OF EXPLORATION 


Seldom do two such important works of this 
class come out so nearly together. We regret 
that they did not come to hand for earlier no- 
tice. They should be included in the handful 
of works which stand out conspicuously as the 
leading publications of this year. Both are 
issued by the Messrs. Harper. The more 
noteworthy is Through Asia [$10.00], by Dr. 
Sven Hedin. Its two sumptuous volumes, 
which include over 1,200 pages, contain a rec- 
ord of extended travel, daring adventure, hair- 
breadth escapes, intelligent exploration and 
fruitful scientific research rarely equaled and 
never surpassed. It is popular, intended rather 
for the general public than for scholars, yet 
abounding in interest for geographers and 
other scientific specialists. Buta more strictly 
scientific work, embodying the processes and 
results of the author’s researches, is stated to 
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From “ Through Asia.” 


be in preparation for the benefit of the learned. 
Not all of the author’s explorations are re- 
counted, even in this work. He has selected 
the most significant and interesting portions 
of his experiences for description and, as it is, 
his narrative is very long. But its interest 
never flags. Its variety is great and its value 
obvious from the very first. 

Dr. Hedin traversed the whole of Asia, from 
west to east, spending four years in the work, 
and devoting special attention to Tibet and 
to the interior and almost unknown portions 
of China. He was fortunate enough to secure 
for the most part official countenance and 
favor, so that he rarely had difficulties at the 
hands of the officials. Many of them, indeed, 
even among the Chinese, entered cordially 
into his purpose and supplied him with what- 
ever aid it was in their power to afford. But 
the difficulties which nature interposed were 
numerous and terrible. Now we find him 
scaling the hights of some of the loftiest 
peaks in the world, now traversing almost im- 
practicable passes, veiled in eternal snow and 
ice, now struggling with sandstorms in the 
plains, and more than once actually penetrat- 
ing and crossing extensive and deadly deserts 
—in one instance barely living to reach its 
confines and the opportunity of replenishing 
his waterskins, and only after days of almost 
incredible agony, which would have not only 
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daunted but killed any one but a man of in- 
domitable will. 

He seems to have the instinct of the born 
explorer. It is not only that no difficulty 
daunts him, but that he has learned how to 
apply his energies in the most economical, 
judicious and fruitful manner. He has made 
elaborate studies of many different tribes, and 
pictures in these pages their manners and sur- 
roundings. He has added much, and some 
items of great importance, to the knowledge 
of a considerable portion of the world hitherto 
unknown to scholars. He has made scientific 
discoveries of interest and importance, and, 
finally, has proved himself an author of abil- 
ity equal to his modesty. He possesses unu- 
sual felicity in accurate and graphic narrative. 
His route covered more than 6,500 miles in the 
almost, if not wholly, unknown regions vis- 
ited, in addition to more than 8,000 miles in 
countries not quite so unfamiliar. More than 


2,000 miles of his route led him through regions 
which, so far as is known, no other European 
ever had penetrated, and over considerable 
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portions of the remainder only one or two 
other Europeans had passed, in whole or in 
part, before him. 

It was his good fortune, the result, however, 
of deliberate effort, to be familiar with the 
language of most of the regions visited, so 
that he was not hampered by the ignorance or 
the willful blundering of interpreters, and 
this fact alone has enabled him to add a large 
number of geographical names to the list of 
those previously recorded. Throughout a 
large part of his route he was enabled to take 
photographs, and, where this proved to be 
impossible, he has been able to supply such 
exact descriptions and to furnish such aid by 
his sketches that these illustrations, also, are 
fairly faithful. None of them are merely im- 
aginary. 

The first episode of special importance in 
the narrative is his winter journey over the 
Pamirs—a remarkable experience, illustrating 
thoroughly his masterly qualifications for the 
work undertaken. Of itself it would be 
enough to make the reputation of most men, 
although a minor effair compared with his 
subsequent undertakings. Then there is the 
account of his exploration of the Mus-Tagh- 
ata, the loftiest mountain among the Pamirs 
and one of the loftiest in the world, being 
26,500 feet high. He made several attempts to 
ascend it but in each case failed to reach the 
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summit, although he attained to a hight of 
over 20,600 feet and made ample studies of a 
number of its glaciers. 

His most daring and hazardous exploit, how- 
ever, was the crossing of the Takla-Makan 
Desert, which he accomplished only at the 
imminent risk of life, and after the utter col- 
lapse of his expedition, only one or two of its 
members surviving with him and they would 
have perished but for him, This desert, so 
far as known, never had been crossed before, 
certainly never by any European. Across the 
desert of Gobi he also made his way, although 
this was a less severe experience, And his 
trip enabled him, as he believes, to solve what 
is known to geographers as the Lop-Nor prob- 
lem, i. e., to determine the situation and char- 
acter of a great lake, which four or five ex- 
plorers previously had visited, but in regard 
to the situation of which much difference of 
opinion has existed. Dr. Hedin appears to have 
proved that the sc-called lake consists of two 
lakes, or groups of lakes, and that their posi- 
tions have changed considerably, owing to 
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natural causes. He intends to discuss this 
question thoroughly in his future work, and 
at present holds that the old Chinese maps, 
rude although they are, are correct in locating 
this lake. His journey through Northern 
Tibet and Tsaidam, and from there to Pekin, 
was full of variety and picturesque incident, 
but was less unusual. 

The scientific fruits of his travel may be 
summed up, briefly, as follows: The collect- 
ing of anthropometrical measurements from 
many of the Kirghiz; an inquiry intc the peri- 
odical migration of the Nomads; the drawing 
of geological sections of the meridional border 
ranges on the eastern side of the Pamirs and 
of the mountain chains of the Kwen. Lun sys- 
tem ; a study of the etymology of the geogr- ph- 
ical nomenclatures; measurements of the vol- 
umes of all the rivers crossed; bathymetrical 
soundings of all the lakes; the collection of 
botanical specimens, especially of alge from 
the lofty alpine ranges of the Pamirs and 
Tibet ; meteorological observations taken reg- 
ularly three times a day; the collection of 
material dealing with the geographical char- 
acter and extent of the Desert of Gobi, the 
complicated river system of the Tarim and the 
periodical fluctuation in the volume of the 
central Asiatic rivers, and various astronom- 
ical observations. 

The whole narrative is a brilliant proof of 
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certainly unsurpassed fidelity to the highest 
aims of the true pioneer. It ranks with such 
books as Nansen’s account of his Arctic jour- 
ney, as illustrating in a wonderful degree the 
possibilities of endurance and attainment 
which are open to a daring, experienced and 
well-furnished explorer. The two volumes 
are illustrated lavishly and admirably, and 
the work is certain to be read in many lands 
with the intensest interest. 

The other work, In the Forbidden Land 
{$9 00], is less comprehensive but in many 
particulars equally deserves praise. It deals 
chiefly with Tibet, which until very recently 
has been the most inaccessible portion of the 
inhabited world, and still remains inhospitable 
to foreigners. Nevertheless enthusiasm for 
exploration has caused it to be successfully 
entered and: traversed several times of late, 
and another noteworthy instance is that re- 
corded in these two sumptuous volumes, by 
Mr. A. H. S. Landor, an English explorer of 
considerable scientific attainments, high cour- 
age and large experience in pioneer work. 
Mr. Landor made a journey into Tibet ex- 
tending from the spring to the autumn of last 
year. He accomplished some. permanently 
useful scientific results, in addition to having 
an experience of travel and adventure not 
often surpassed. But his daring was frus- 
trated at length by his arrest and expulsion 
from the country, after terrible experiences of 
physical torture which he barely survived. He 
was unable to carry out the purpose of his 
journey in full, but nevertheless accomplished 
gratifying results, and his experience un- 
doubtedly has paved the way ‘for the greater 
‘safety and success of future explorers. 

His two volumes include a careful and 
deeply interesting story of his various expe- 
riences and censtitute a valuable addition to 
the literature of exploration. He claims, and 
justly, to have added much to the exact topo- 
graphic and geographic knowledge of portions 
of the interior of ‘Tibet and to have visited and 
determined the two principal sources of the 
Brahmaputra River, believed never to have 
been before reached by Europeans. The solu- 
tiun of the uncertainty as to the division of 
the Mansorowar and Rakaste| Lakes also is 
claimed. He reached the altiiude of 20,000 
feet above sea level and obtained pictures of 
some of the great glaciers of the country, and 
the outcome of his sufferings after his arrest 
was action by the British Government which 
was of large and lasting value to the native 
British subjects on Tibetan soil. 

As a narrative of travel the record is de- 
tailed and graphic and is illustrated freely 
with admirable pictures. Like Dr. Hedin’s, 
it is a story of thrilling and perilous adven- 
tures animated by the purest scientific devo- 
tion and deserving a better result than the 
misery which the author was obliged to un- 
dergo. Had he not been exceptionally vigor- 
ous and heroic, he must have perished. Much 
of the property of which he was plundered at 
the time of his arrest subsequently was re- 
turned to him, so that the reader has the 
advantage of his scores of photographs as 
well as of his notes of travel and investiga- 
tion. Mr. Landor is entitled to the most cor- 
dial recognition by the brotherhood of scien- 
tists and explorers for the valuable work 
which he did in this journey, although he was 
unable to fulfill his original intention entirely. 
The two volumes are unusually handsome 
and will be read with close attention. 


RELIGIOUS 


Nineteen of the sermons of the late Principal 
John Caird of the University of Glasgow are 
gathered in a volume entitled University Ser- 
mons [Maemillan Co. $2.25). They are ad- 
mirable specimens of strong thinking in the 
characteristic vein of sturdy Scotland on some 
of the most vital and practical of religious 
themes. A glance at the author’s portrait, 
which forms the frontispiece, makes it plain 
that anything which he would discuss would 
be treated in a truly vigorous and logical man- 
ner, and the volume bears out this impression. 
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There is not much eloquence in it, yet the 
thought often rises to a high level and the 
style does not lack impressiveness and at 
times exhibits a genuine glow and fervor. 
Such topics are handled as these: Evil Work- 
ing through Good, Can Righteousness Be Im- 
puted, Corporeal Immortality, the Guilt and 
Guiltlessness of Unbelief, Art and Religion 
and the Law of Heredity in the Spiritual Life. 
One and all are meaty discourses, stimulating 
to the intellect but not forgetting the even 
more important needs of the soul. We have 
seen no other volume of Scottish sermons for 
a long time which has impressed us so favor- 
ably. Few recent collections of discourses 
from any source are so rich in intellectual 
sustenance as this. 

Another volume of university sermons is 
Afternoons in the College Chapel [Hevghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Prof. F. G. Peabody 
of Harvard. They are intended to accomplish 
an entirely different purpose from the dis- 
courses of Dr. Caird, and are not to be com- 
pared with them. They are short, practical, 
unpretentious talks to young men, intended 
to impress the hearer with Christian truth in 
a direct and practical way rather than to dis. 
cuss great spiritual themes exhaustively. They 
are admirably suited to their end and are good 
examples for preachers to less exceptional 
audiences to study. Not only Harvard stu- 
dents, many of whom must have heard the 
discourses in the volume when first delivered, 
but many others outside the college walls will 
welcome this book. 

Dr. R. 8.-MacArthur-has prepared a volume 
entitled Bible Difficulties and Their Allevi- 
ative Interpretations [E. B. Treat & Co. $1.50), 
on the Qld Testameat. The substance of the 
work ‘formed a series of Sunday evening ad- 
dresses to his own congregation. They deal 
with such topics as the following: Was there 
Really Light before the Sun? Was the World 
Made in Six Solar Days? Does God Repent 
and the Spirit Withdraw ? What Was the Par- 
pose of the Tower of Babel? Who Was Mel- 
chizedek, the Mysterious King-priest? Did 
Balaam’s Ass Literally Speak with Man’s 
Voice? Did Jeptha Really Sacrifice his Daugh- 
ter? Are the Imprecatory Psalms Justifiable 
or even Explicable? Are the Prophet Jonah 
and the Great Fish Historical? Some will 
say, and with much force, that certain of 
these topics hardly are sufficiently important 
to be made the theme of a sermon, but we are 
inclined to allow large latitude to any pastor 
who wishes to clear up difficuities actually 
existing in the minds of his people, and too 
often serving as stumbling-blocks to faith. 
Dr. MacArthur has discussed his successive 
themes in a candid and commendable spirit 
and his book is full of interest and value. 

Rev. Dr. A. W. Streane has written a vol- 
ume on The Age of the Maccabees [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.| for the Bible Students’ Library. 
The volame makes special reference to the 
religious literature of the period, but also 
contains studies of the history of the time and 
of the sccial and political conditions of the 
Jewish people. The work is somewhat tech- 
nical for ordinary readers, yet there is no 
serious difficulty in comprehending it, and it 
is an elaborate and careful piece of work upon 
a somewhat neglected subject. Such books go 
far to fill gaps which it is important to have 
supplied. 

STORIES 


Harper’s Magazine for some time has of- 
fered as one of its attractions a series of short 
stories by Mrs. Deland, now embodied in the 
volume Old Chester Tales [$1.50]. They are 
charming in their faithful delineation of the 
tranquil life of a country village and of its 
loves, joys and sorrows. It reminds one 
afresh that even the most placid community 
has its own interests and even excitements, 
its own diversities of character and experi- 
ences, it own aspirations and disappoint- 
ments. In such tales as these the author is at 
her best, and the multitude of readers who 
have welcomed them from month to month in 
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the magazine will be more than glad to reread 
them and preserve them in this form. Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s illustrations deserve high 
praise for their exceptional success in inter- 
preting the spirit of the author. 

Mr. Crabtree Hemenway’s Doomsday (Cope- 
land & Day. 50 cents] is a fine piece of liter- 
ary work and somewhat out of the common 
vein. It is a study of a fishing village under 
the influence of the Millerite delusion. It is 
a dramatic piece of work and not without 
considerable interest. It is short and it deals 
boldly with crude but vigorous forms of hu- 
manity, and, although it lacks any notable 
touch of uplifting spirituality, it is worth 
reading. 

Amy E. Blanchard’s new book, An Inde- 
pendent Daughter [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], shows how a young girl, a college 
graduate, having so far mistaken her relations 
to her own family as to suppose herself adopted 
out of charity and having rushed headlong 
into the world to support herself, unable to 
endure the thought of living, as she supposed, 
under false pretenses, discovered her mis- 
take and returned tothe family fold. She is 
a sweet and womanly character, and the story 
of her experience is well and helpfully told 
and shows how even such a blunder as hers, 
when made in a noble spirit and in sorrow 
rather than in anger, may be turned to use- 
fulness and blessing. 

The Twin Sisters of Martigny (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25), by Rev. Dr. J. F. Bingham, is a 
story of Italian characters in Swiss territory, 
and its events are supposed to have occurred 
some forty years ago. Its central feature is 
the confusion arising from the resemblance 
of two~twin sisters. The perplexities of a 
lover under such circumstances may be easily 
imagined, but in this story are far from as 
amusing as they might be. The story pos- 
sesses a certain merit without being much 
above the average. The reader is perplexed 
by the choice literary style of the heroine’s 
tale, in view of her peasant character, and 
the author’s endeavor to explain away this 
discrepancy cannot be said to succeed. 

A religious novel which is really a story, 
although saturated with a religious spirit and 
tone, is Katherine Conway [C. W. Moulton. 
$1.25], by Margaret E. Blackburn. It is a 
good example of a certain class of books in- 
tended for the Sunday school library, we sup- 
pose, being more of a novel than much of such 
literature and yet a little crude in its devel- 
opment. The religious element in a religious 
novel needs to be introduced with masterly 
skill, or else it often defeats the object of its 
introduction. Miss Yonge, for example, in 
many of her books, has used it with trium- 
phant success, but in this story it is less nat- 
ural in the manner of its appearance. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have pub- 
lished Cartagena or the Lost Brigade ($1.50), 
by C. W. Hall. The time is the British war 
with Spain 150 years ago, and the scene is the 
region of the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica, where much of the fighting took place. 
The hero of the story and several companions 
are New England volunteers, and we know of 
no other work in which the conflict is de- 
scribed, and the author’s study of the facts 
and his power of glowing narration have ren- 
dered the book more than ordinarily valuable. 
Had it been condensed into briefer compass 
it might have grown somewhat in interest. 
Yet it is a vivid, spirited narrative, abound- 
ing in adventure and reproducing successfally 
the old-time war spirit, as well as something 
of the atmosphere of New England thought 
and life at that period. 

Another issue in the Story of the West 
series is The Story of the Rail Road (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50), by Cy Warman. The 
hero of the story, if there be one, is a railroad, 
and yet the author has interwoven together 
the stories of several railroads. The beok 
describes railroad building into the West, 
across the plains, and pictures with amplitude 
and force the explorations and surveys, the 
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construction of the road, the perils of the 
workers, the races for possession of strategic 
points, the great legal fights between rival 
roads and the outcome of the great struggle 
with nature and man in existing transconti- 
nental lines and their immense traffic. The 
book is an unusual one and in a certain sense 
is an authority in regard to the kind of events 
which it describes. It treats of a portion of 
our national history which will never be re- 
produced exactly, and it is and will continue 
to be as valuable as it certainly is readable. 

The Newcomes [$1.75] is the latest volume 
in the Biographical Edition of Thackeray’s 
works which the Harpers are bringing out, 
and it differs in no respect, externally, from 
its handsome predecessors. The illustrations, 
as always, add immensely to its attractiveness. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War (Small, 
Maynard & Co. $125] embodies a ‘sues of 
short sketches, many of which apparently 
have been printed in daily newspapers and 
contain the observations on a large variety of 
themes of an Irish saloon-keeper, apparently 
in Chicago. They are prompted, in part, by 
the events of the recent war, and in part by 
various political, social and other events, and 
usually are very comical. The blending of 
shrewdness and ignorance, of the wit and 
skill of a political boss and the observer of 
politizal and public events whose horizon is 
as limited as his perceptions often are keen, 
makes a pithy and suggestive series of papers. 
Too much of it at once is somewhat tiresome, 
but if the book be taken up occasionally its 
drollery is the more obvious. 

A volume of short productions by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson called Dumb Fozglove and 
Other Stories {Harper & Bros. $1.25], repro- 
duces sketches which we believe have been 
printed already and which embody success- 
fully the author’s skill in the portrayal of 
character and occurreaces and the charm of 
her style. The book is not without a religious 
undertone which makes its influence healthy. 
—-Out of Mulberry Street [Century Co. 
$1.25] contsins two or three dozen short 
sketches by Jacob A. Riis, in which the New 
York poor are photographed and described in 
a variety of conditions, most impressively, 
sometimes with exceeding pathos. Some of 
the suthor’s chapters are very short, but they 
never fail to make a telling point. 

An Island Heroine {Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50), 
by Mary B. Sleight, deals with a Long Island 
girl, a real daughter of the Revolution. It 
blends the novel and the history, like so many 
recent stories, and with a degree of success 
quite equal to the best of its peers. It is a 
graphic and well-sustained story and love and 
patriotism are honored equally. The young 
people will relish it and learn from it and 
many of their elders will value it also. 

Lucy Broad's Choice [$1.25] comes from 
the American Tract Society and is by Mrs. 
A. M. Pickford. It is a Sunday school story, 
written with some spirit and impressing 
Christian lessons in a practical and entertain- 
ing manner.—Three girls and a boy had 
good times at two houses, and Miss Louise E. 
Catlin has told all about them in Marjorie 
and Her Neighbors{Lothrop Pub. Co. $1 50). 
This is not to be overlooked in making holiday 
purchases. [t has come to hand a little late 

_butis one of the most attractive of the chil- 
dren’s books of the year. It is a vivacious 
and entertaining story, prettily illustrated and 
in the best spirit. 

Boston people will relish especially a new 
novel, Miss Theodora [R. G. Badger & Co. 
$1.00], by Helen L. Reed, but interest in it, as 
it becomes known, hardly will be confined to 
Boston. It is a lifelike study of the old West 
End. ‘The heroine is a typical patrician in 
every feeling, and tha picture of her tenacity 
of traditional opinion, her efforts to keep up 
appearances in spite of poverty and her grad_ 
ual yielding to the demands of modern ideas 
is as touching as it isengrossing. All the per- 
sonages might have been drawn from life they 
are so true to fact. The little story portrays 
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the spirit of the Boston of forty years ago in 
contrast with that of today with unusual skill, 
and is a most successful study of character. 
Its chapter-headings represent actual build- 
ings or views in the neighborhood described. 
—Inasmuch, a Story of the West (Mrs. A. S. 
Stiger,Omaha. 28 cents) is a composite story. 
Its twelve chapters are by as many different 
women, among them Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster and Mrs. Frances D. Twombly. Their 
combined result describes how several fash- 
ionable society women were led to appreciate 
and perform their Christian duties as servants 
of their fellow-beings, one becoming the wife 
of a home missionary. Thenarrative is vigor- 
ous and inspiring and eminently suggestive to 
all seeking the way of duty, and it shows 
fewer traces than one would expect of the di- 
versity of its authorship. It is issuei by the 
Women’s Home Missionary Union of Ne- 
braska. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Several year-books have just been published. 
The F. A. Stokes Co. send us John Keble’s 
The Christian Year (75 cents}, with notes and 
introduction by Dr. Walter Locke. This famil- 
iar and popular publication is a classic, and 
this tasteful little edition is small enough to 
go into an ordinary pocket.——Little, Brown 
& Co. have brought out From Day to Day, by 
Theodora W. Woolsey, in which Scripture 
selections appear for each day of the year, 
printed first in English, then in French, Ger- 
man and Italian successively. Polyglots, such 
as many cultivated people now are, will be 
pleased by this novel form of such a book.—— 
E. R. Herrick & Co. have issued Miss Rose 
Porter’s pretty book, A/fred, Lord Tennyson’s 
Men and Women ($1.25), the title of which ex- 
plains its character sufficiently. ——A volume 
somewhat similar in character, but not ar- 
ranged for daily use, is Love in Epigram 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00). compiled by F. W- 
Morton and uniform with his previous books, 
Women in Epigram and Men in Epigram. The 
literature of the world has been drawn upon 
for short selections bearing upon the theme of 
love, and the collection is diversified and enter- 
taining. 

The Christmas issues of The Graphic, Holly 
Leaves, The Illustrated London News, The 
Sketch and Figaro Illustré [International 
News Co.] rival each other in the variety and 
readableness of their contributions, in which 
short stories predominate, and in the spright- 
liness and piquancy of their illustrations, 
many of which are in color. In no previous 
year have their holiday numbers been more 
attractive. The Graphic, Illustrated News 
and Sketch also are accompanied by brilliant 
colored supplements, reproductions of con- 
spicuous paintings by eminent artists. 

The Taber. Prang Art Co. has issued a great 
number of Calendars as Christmas gifts of 
which they have sent us examples of more than 
ascore. They are of different shapes and sizes 
and mostly are arranged in leaves bound to- 
gether by bright ribbons. Among them are 
The New Woman Calendar, Columbia’s 
Flower, Dewey April Violets, a Christian En- 
deavorer Calendar, 1 Church Calendar, a 
Knickerbocker Caiendar, etc. Most are to be 
hung, but some for pocket use. We like them 
better than the ordinary Christmas cards. 


NOTES 

—— The English edition of The Artist de- 
votes its first eight pages to American art. 

—— Col. Theodore Roosevelt means to write 
a history of his regiment, commonly called 
The Rough Riders. 

—— Senator Lodge’s work on the American 
Revolution is now finished and he is to set 
about writing one on our recent war with 
Spain. 

—— Mr. Barrie is understood to have made 
$200,000 out of his royalties on his play, The 
Little Minister, in addition to his profits from 
it previously as a story. 

—— The publishers of the Messages of the 
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Early Prophets, by Professors F. K. Sanders 
and C. F. Kent, are not Messrs. Revell & Co. 
but Messrs. John D. Wattles & Co. 


—— The successive papers by different au- 
thors in Literature published under the title 
Among My Books, are to be reprinted in a 
volume, with an introduction by Mr. Traill. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn _& Co. Boston. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EpD- 
vARp GIBBON. Kn by Oliver F. Emerson, 
Ph. D. pp. 279. $1. 

D. C. Bi oe “i Co. Boston. 

LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 
ence Bass. pp.110. 25 cents. 

Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY AND OTHER 
$150. By Edward Everett Hale. pp. 397. 


By Flor- 


Taber-Prang Art Co. Boston. 
CALENDARS FOR 1899. 
George I. Putnam Co. Claremont, N. aH. 
INTIMATIONS OF HEAVEN AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Horace E. Walker. pp. 130 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
HIsToRic NEw YorRK. Vol. 2, being the second 
series of the Half Moon Papers. pp. 470. $2.50. 
ay ke By Stanley Lane-Poole. pp. 416. 
Was CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? By W. M. 
Ramsay. D.C. L. pp. 230. $1.75. 
SS _ Two. By Alice L. James. pp. 
THE SEVEN Yone ES. 
pp. 143. $1.7 
PHIL-O-RUM’s Gisses AND MADELEINE VER- 
CHERES. By William H. Drummond. pp. 12. 
75 cents. 
MONEY AND nes By Henry A. Miller. 
pp. 308. $1. 


By J. Hooker Hamersley. 


waar GAs ote ES. By Ambrose Bierce. pp. 
ON CHRISTMAS Day. By Ellen M. H. Gates. pp. 
5. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
Renate. By Walter C. Larned. pp. 400. 


$ y 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By 
A. Lockbart Gillespie. pp. 427: 
CouRAGE TrRU® HEARTS. By Go: don Stables, 


M.D. pp. 288. $1 25. 
THEOLOGIA PECTORIS. By J. M. Hodgson. pp. 
O07. $1.40. 


THE CUBAN AND Porto Rican CAMPAIGNS. 
By Richard Harding Davis. pp. 360. $1.50 

OuR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. By Jobn 
K. Spears. pp. 406. $1.50 

THE CRITICAL ReviEw. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
pp. 508, 504. Each $2.00 

Doubleday & McClure Co. New Yor 

THE BUTTERFLY Book. y a J. Holland, "D. D., 
Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 382. ¢3 

CHURCH SOCIABLES AND oa aaseasinstisbee, pp. 
168. 50 cents. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS CIIRIST. 
Collated from the four gospels. pp. 176. $1.00. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 


Lee. pp. 476. $1.75. 
THE STUDENT'S 4 OF JESUS. By George 
Holley Gilbert, Po. D.,D. D. pp. 411. $1.25. 


D. parading é Co New York. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOL pas By Herbert Spen- 
cer. Vol. I. pp. 706. 
PALEFACE AND RKEDSKIN. By F. Anstey. pp. 
295. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
BISMARCK: THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 
Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarck. Written and Y mmeed by 
himself. 2 vols. pp. 414, 363. $7.50 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New Yo rk, 
Quiet TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE IN My 
Stupy. By CharlesE. Jefferson. pp. a $1.00. 





Frederick A. Stokes Co. New Yor 
SouTH LONDON. By Sir Walter pA hag F.S. A. 
pp. 332. $3.00. 
Lentilhon & Co. New Yor 
THE BIBLE SCHOOL. By A. H. ei Ph. D. 
pp. 206. 50 cents. 
G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
EvERY Day Honor. By Fannie 


A TFURNING ASIDE. By Barbara Yechton. 
pp. 224. $1.00. 
THE LIVING Savior. By Rev. 8. F. Hotchkin. 

pp. 181. 60 cents. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. 


THY FRIEND Dororny. 
AN OBSTINATE , ane By Mary E. Ireland. pp. 
323. $1.25. 


Philadelphia. 
. Newberry. 


pp. 320. $1.2 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Andrew Murray. pp. 
243. 50 cents. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR rR Younc. By George 
L. Betton pp. 400. 50 ce 
merican iy eo Pub. a. Philadelphia. 
can NEGRO IN AMERICA AND THE IDEAL AueP 
ICAN RePuBLic. By T. J. Morgan, D. D., LL. D. 
pp. 203. 
PAPER COVERS 


American soteng al © peies < and Social Science. 
elp 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENSUS. By Roland 
P. Falkner, Ph. D. pp. 62. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


December. CriITIC.—HOME MESSENGER.—DONA- 
HOE’S.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUKNAL.—SUNDAY. 
—Youna Man.—YounG WoMAN.—TEMPLE.— 

ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—FoRUM —Goop 

ORDS.—SELF CULTURE.—IN LANTEHRN-LAND. 

—BiBLIA.—PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN.—NEW 

WORLD.—TRAVEL.—EXPOSITOR.—PREACHERS’. 
LE FOLKS. 
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Biographical 


REV. EDWARD STRONG, D. D. 


Dr. Strong, who died in Pittsfield, Mass., was 
born in Somers, Ct , in 1813; graduated from Yale 
in 1838. After teashing for some years and pur- 
suing theological studies, he was installed pastor 
of the church which, during his pastorate, took the 
name of College Street in New Haven. There he 
labored for twenty years. From 1865 to 1871 he 
was pastor of South Church, Pittsfield. A few 
months later he was installed pastor of South 
Church, West Roxbury, remaining ten years. He 
went to England in 1882 as a delegate to the jubi- 
lee meeting of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. Sines his return from abroad he 
has resided in Pittsfield. He died of pneumonia 
Dec. 13. His wife, two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive him. He was a fine type of the Christian gen- 
tleman, dignified, devout, courteous, companion- 
able. His brother, Justice Strong of the United 
States Supreme Court, died a few years ago at the 
age of eighty-eight. Both brothers were active and 
in good health till nearly the last days of their 
lives. 








Deaths 


ims on e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ine ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
pny op oh be sent with the notice. 








MARVIN—In New York, N. Y., Nov. 11, Mrs. Charles 
Marvin of Wilton, ©t., third daughter of Kev. Samuel 
Merwin, formerly pastor of the North Church in New 
Haven, now the United Church. ‘“ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord ” 

WHIPPLE—In Cambridge, Dec. 12, Elizabeth Mann, 
widow of John A. Whipple, aged 79 yrs., 1 mo. 
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In the West Indies. 
by CarLtTon T. CHAPMAN. 


By H. W. WItson. 
Action,” 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S COLO- 
NIES. An Historical Account. 
By Professor ALBERT BuSH- 
NELL Hart. 


‘T. SMEDLEY. 


A GLIMPSE AT NUBIA. Mis- 
called “The Soudan.” By | 
Capt. T. C. S. Speepy. Iil’d 
by R. Caron Woopvitie. An 
account of the region south of 


Egypt. 


For January 


contains among other interesting features 


The Naval Campaign of 1808 


By Lieut. S. A. Staunton, U. S. N. 
Lieutenant Staunton was Flag-Lieu- 


tenant to Admiral Sampson on the Mew 
was with the fleet as special artist for HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


The Naval Lessons of the War 


Mr. Wilson, who is the author of “ Iron-clads in 
speaks from the point of view of an English naval expert. 


Bismarck 


The Man and the Statesman. 


Short Stories by Mary E. Witkins, RutH McEnery § 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 











Ill'd 


York. Mr. Chapman 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE POWER IN DE- 
MOCRACY. By Henry Loomis 
NELSON. 


A New Serial by Mr. Howells 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey. 
An account of a trip to Europe by Mr. and Mrs. 
March, who first became known in “ Their Wedding Journey.” 


A Novel. Part I. Ill’d by W. 


| THE SULTAN AT HOME. By 
SipNEY WHITMAN, F.R.G.S. 
Ill'd by Harry Fenn. An in- 
timate view of life in the high 
circles at Constantinople. 


By CuHar.ton T. Lewis. 


a il i lag 
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New York and London 
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THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


Will continue to be in 1899, as from 1816 to 1898, 


A Religious Newspaper, 
A Denominational Newspaper, 
A Family Newspaper. 


These are its three chief provinces, and to excel 
along these lines is its ideal. 

The swift movement of events makes it hard for a 
live newspaper to prepare a cut-and-dried schedule 
Sor twelve months in advance, Each issue needs to 
be largely woven out of material immediately sug- 
gested, and The Congregationalist will seek in 1899 
to be in closer touch with the hour than ever before. 
However, while treating carefully and fully the 
events of the day and the week, it will supplement 
its regular departments with articles and features 
like those indicated below: 


CONGREGATIONALISM FOR TODAY. Its Mission 
to the Intellect. Its Obligation to Add Zeal to 


Knowledge. Its Call to Practical Fellowship. Its 
Duty to the Unchurched Classes. Its Doctrinal 
Message. 


THE MODERN PILGRIM AT NEW ENGLAND 
SHRINES. What He Ought to See and How He 
May See It, in Boston, Plymouth, Salem, Cam- 
bridge, Newton, Concord, Andover, Williamstown, 
Northampton, Amherst, Hartford and New Haven. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN RECENT HISTORY. 
How Neesima Captured the American Board at 
Rutiand in 1874. Critical Moments in the First 
National Council of 1865, and other thrilling scenes. 


WORLD-WIDE ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
How the Work of Evangelization Stands in China, 
India, Japan, Turkey, Africa. What Has Been 
Done— What Is To Be Done. 


END-OF-THE-CENTURY PAPERS. The Bequest 
of the 19th to the 20th Century. In Science, Art 
Literature, Theology and Government. 


THE CULTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Short, 
uplifting articles by Rev. ?. W. Baldwin, D. D., on 
The Practice of the Presence of God, My Bible, My 
Influence, My Temptations, My Father’s House, My 
Sources of Strength, My Hereafter. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. Its list of story-writers in 
cludes such skillful workers in this field as Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Helen Campbell, Alice Brown, 
Frances Bent Dillingham, Emily Huntington Miller, 
Frances J. Delano. Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 
popular writer on social topics, will contribute 
several articles, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Each issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist contains numerous pictures. 


INCREASED NEWS SERVICE. A pioneer in gath- 
ering and stating the facts concerning the life and 
work of the churches, The Congregationalist plans 
hereafter to furnish a still larger amount of fresh, 
reliable and suggestive news. It will make partic- 
ularly prominent two features, STATE BROAD- 
SIDES and CHURCH MONOGRAPGS. The State 
Broadsides issued at intervals will take a wide look 
over the church, educational and philanthropic 
agencies of a given State. 

The Congregationalist, in its department Chris- 
tian Work and Workers, aims to give constant, ac 
curate and full information respecting the activitie 
of other denominations and all branches of Chris 
tian work. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECY. A Series by Prof. Samue 
Ives Curtiss. What Is Prophecy? What Led th 
Prophet to His Work? What Was the Origin and 
Aim of Prophecy? Does the Prophet Claim to be 
God’s Spokesman? Is Fulfillment a Necessary 
Test of Prophecy? How Did Written Collection 
Come into Existence? What Uses Can the Chris- 
tian Make of Prophecy? 


BELIEF, CHARACTER AND WORK OF CON- 
GREGATIONALISM, AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. A series of short, sug- 
gestive editorials intended to meet the questions 
constantly arising as to why we are Congregation- 
alists, what we believe, what our distinctive lines 
of work are, what our contribution to church 
unity is, and how we differ from other denomina- 


tions 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST—Subscription Price, 


$3 per year; 2 years, $5; 5 years, $10. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The first Congregational meeting house of 
this historic old town was built in 1826, the 
year the chureb, coming out from the old First 
Church, which had become practically Unita- 
rian, was organized. The building was a 
plain, square wooden structure, costing about 
$6,000. With changes and imp: ovements made 
from time to time, its exterior still remained 
very much as left by its original builders. 

For several years it had been felt by the 
people, with growing urgency, that there 
should be a thorough reconstruction of the 
building ‘I'wenty-four years had passed since 
any extended repairs were made. The fathers 
had done well, and their memory was revered ; 
but now either a new building, or an extensive 
remodeling of the old one, had become almost 
imperative. 

Wishing to retain the old with the new, it 
was decided a year ago with hearty unanimity, 
after consulting with Mr. T. W. Silloway, an 
experienced church architect, whose plans 
were adopted, to build a new front with cor- 
ner spire, and to make general interior changes 
and improvements. The result is a building 
which, externally, is ninety feet long—not in- 
cluding the connected chapel in the rear—and 
fifty-eight feet wide; and which suggests the 
best features of colonial architecture, being 
thus, not less than formerly, true to the his- 
toric town in which it stands. The new spire 
rises in grace and symmetry 135 feet, and is a 
landmark for the surrounding region. A new 
bell, weighing over 2,000 pounds, of rich tone 
and unusual vibrating power, has been placed 
in the tower. The interior result includes a 
panel ceiling ; a graceful “‘ horse-shoe ”’ gallery 
opposite the pulpit; behind the pulpit a choir 
gallery, and a new organ of large compass 
with oak front, built by George S. Hutchings; 
new rooms on each side, below and above; new 
carpet, new circular pews in oak, easily seat- 
ing 600; arrangements for steam heating and 
electric lighting. The windows are of stained 
glass, several being ‘‘memorial,’’ made by 
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Spence, Mockler & Bell, in varied and beau- 
tiful desigos, made by Mr. Bel! himself. The 
lines and figures of the frescvirg, the warm, 
cheerful coloring of the walls, tie adaptation 
of the different features of the room to each 
other, combine to produce a delightful har- 
mony of rich, artistic effect. ‘Ihe rooms of the 
chapel have also been changed tu some extent, 
and made more answerable to the growing 
social and religious needs of the church. 

The principal contract for 
realizing these results was 
given to Mr. F. A. Starr, a car- 
penter and builder of Fitch- 
burg, whose work, as giving 
entire satisfaction to the 
ehureh, reflects equal credit 
upon himself. Deacon Thomas 
Todd, the printer of The Con- 
gregationalist, and pleasantly 
known te many of its readers, 
who has always borne the in- 
terests of the church upon his 
heart, was the efficient chair- 
man of the building committee. 

Rededicatory services were 
held Dec. 14, afternoon and 
evening, Dr. McKenzie cf 
Cambridge preaching, and 
local and other clergymen 
making addresses. 

It is a heroic thing which 
the Trinitarian Church of 
Concord has done. In its 
earlier years, amid an environ- 
ment of philosophical and 
speculative thought, it had a 
struggling life. [ts right tu 
be was questioned, if not de- 
nied. Ithas never represented 
large wealth, but it has main- 
tained a succession of conse- 
crated membership, and has 
always given generously for 
the advancement of the king- 
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dom of Christ both at home and abroad. The 
work it has now brought to completion repre- 
sents an expenditure of from fifteen to sixteen 
thousand dollars. The people have offered 
willingly, and in many instances to the full 
measure of current ability, to bring to pass 
what has been wrought. 7 

The following have been the pastors of the 
church: Rev. Daniel S. Southmayd, Rev. John 
Wilder, Jr., Rev. James Means, Rev. William 
L, Mather, Rev. Luther H. Angier, Rev. Frank 
Haley, Rev. C. H. S. Williams, Rev. Henry 
M. Grout, D. D., Rev. William A. DePew. Dr. 
Grout died, in 1886, while still its pastor, hav- 
ing served the church in this office nearly four- 
teen years. A beautiful memorial fountain, 
erected by the church the year after his death, 
stands by the sidewalk in front of the meeting 
house, testifying to the tender regard in which 
his memory is held. 

The present pastor is Rev. George A. Tewks- 
bury, whose former pastorates were at Plym- 
outh, Cambridge, and Seattle, Wn., and who, 
since entering this office in 1891, has been 
permitted to see a continued growth of the 
church, not only in numbers, but in spiritual 
character and general efficiency. Its outlook 
is in every way one of promise, and its spirit 
is that of grateful hope and of readiness to do 
the next thing and the next in the work for 
Christ and man. 





Shrewsbury’s Anniversary 


Half a centary before the Revolution the 
church in Shrewsbury, Mass., began. The 
first building was erected in 1721 and two 
years later a church was organized—an event. 
which gave occasion to the recent celebration 
of the 175th anniversary. Rev. Job Cushing 
was first pastor for thirty-seven years, and 
Dr. Joseph Sumner the second, who served 
sixty-two years. During his ministry there 
were 367 additions to the church and 1,251 bap- 
tisms and a new and larger church was built 
in 1766, which has been thrice remodeled and 
is the present attractive edifice. In this pas- 
torate, also, a schism, threatened by the Uni- 
tarian controversy, was thwarted, as was not 
the case in most neighboring towns. In all 
the church has had fourteen pastors, among 
them Dr. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City, who 
was present at the anniversary and gave the 
address. 

The largest enrollment was fifty years ago, 
when there were 306 members. A changing 
population and the establishment of three 
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other churches has reduced the membership to 
107. Thepresent pastor is Rev. E. A. Lathrop, 
a descendant of Dr. John Lathrop, one of the 
fathers of Boston Congregationalism. This 
church never had a creed, but only a cove- 
nant. The original document was exhibited 
on this occasion. 

Previous to the actual celebration the pas- 
tor preached a historical sermon, and in the 
evening Rev. I. L. Willcox of Worcester, a 
former pastor, preached. The anniversary 
services took place on the 8th, with a recep- 
tion and banquet, followed by a roll-call, to 
which 100 members responded. One brother, 
eighty years of age, who has been for sixty 
years a member of the church and twenty- 
nine years superintendent of the Sunday 
school, responded in person. The oldest 
member, now ninety-three years old, remem 
bers every pastor except the first. . w. P. 





In and Around Boston 


forefathers’ Sunday in the Churches 

So far as we can learn, our honored pro- 
genitors were somewhat neglected in the 
local pulpits last Sunday. Shining excep- 
tions were the First Church, Newton Center, 
where Rev. E. M. Noyes preached a suggestive 
sermon on The Future of the Pilgrim Ideas, 
while the breaking waves dashed high in an 
effective cut on the calendar; and Park Street, 
Boston, where Dr. Withrow spoke A Good 
Word for the Old Puritans. Thetwochurches 
of Ipswich held a union Forefathers’ service 
in the evening, and Bethany Church, Quincy, 
did likewise. The B. Y. M. C. U. commemo- 
rated the day with an address by Rev. Thomas 


_ Van Ness on Modern Saints and Heroes, with 


appropriate music. 

Dr. Gordon at the Old South preached in the 
morning an effective sermon on Church Going, 
and in the evening music lovers were given a 
rare treat through the rendering of selections 
from the Messiah by a picked choir of twenty 
voices, including the Arlington Street Quar- 
tet. At Shawmut, in the absence of Dr. 
Barton in Chicago, the pulpit was filled by the 
pastor emeritus, Dr. Webb, who is about to 
leave for a three months’ sojourn in Florida. 
Dr. Dickinson’s evening sermon at Berkeley 
Temple was on the Boyhood of Christ, with 
picture illustrations. At Eliot Church, New- 
ton, President Hyde of Bowdoin preached, in 
the absence of Dr. Davis at Amherst. 

A memorable temperance meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple in the afternoon was addressed 
by the new president, Mrs. C. L. Stevenson, 
and by Mrs. Livermore, on the Work of the 
Twentieth Century, which the former proph- 
esied would be a century of unrest and great 
religious activity. 


First and Winthrop Churches, Charlestown 

For some years the union of these two 
churches has often been discussed, but no 
satisfactory conclusion reached. First is the 
oldest of the Congregational ghurches of this 
vicinity, and one of the oldest in New Eng- 
land which have remained true to the ortho- 
dox faith. But in recent years, through 
changes in population and other causes, its 
resident membership has decreased and the 
congregation has become quite small. Itholds 
a considerable amount of property besides the 
edifice and the land on which it stands. Win- 
throp is its daughter, and between the two 
pleasant relations’ have subsisted. Recently 
Winthrop made a proposition to First looking 
to a union of the two churches, retaining both 
names, “‘ preserving all that is dear and holy 
in each and sacrificing as little as possible of 
ancient record and personal sentiment.’”’ The 
reasons which prompted the proposal were in 
every way proper and Christian, and it was 
made in the belief that the work of both 
churches Gould be accomplished more effect- 
ively if they should be united. First, how- 
ever, believes that the trusts committed to it 
are in the way of such union; and, after care 
ful deliberation, has decided not to accept the 
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proposition. For the present, therefore, and 
probably for several years to come, the ques- 
tion is settled and the two churches will con- 
tinue their organizations as at present. 


Prominent Women Confront Industrial Evils 

It was a large and serious assembly of well- 
to-do women, representing the federated clubs 
of Massachusetts, which gathered in Park 
Street Church last week Wednesday to discuss 
Industrial Conditions. Even a casual ob- 
server would have realized that here was net 
a company of faddists, but of intelligent 
women who were gravely dissecting the prob- 
lems which afflict industrial society, and were 
rigidly unsparing of themselves when the evi- 
dence showed their own complicity in the de- 
plored conditions. 

There were present women professors and 
factory inspectors, students of sociology and 
leaders among working women’s organiza- 
tions. A single man adorned the assembly. 
He was Hon. Carroll Wright, United States 
labor commissioner, who represented vol- 
umes of information on the important topic of 
the day. 

There was some plain speaking, as when 
Miss Mary Nason, a State factory inspector, 
in her excellent digest of the State labor laws, 
referred pointedly to the violations of over- 
time laws by dressmakers under the arbitrary 
demands of customers. As to the sweatshop 
products and the long hours of mercantile and 
domestic service, the women present seemed 
to have a realizing sense of their own power 
to offset and minimize these long standing 
evils. ‘“‘ The more we study these conditions,’’ 
aptly commented the president, Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, “‘the more we have the responsibility 
rolled back upon ourselves.’ 

Miss Vida Scudder urged a personal touch 
with the working classes through guilds and 
societies and an intelligent interest in the 
public schools, which she declared to be even 
in Boston “ painfally imperfect.” 

Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, secretary 
of the Consumers’ League, suggested her so- 
ciety as the way out of the sweatshop prob- 
lem. A label of indorsement by the league 
for goods made under fair conditions is soon 
to be brought out, and with the demand for 
goods with this label the pernicious sweat- 
shop products are expected to pass into ob- 
livion. 

That women have lacked organization in in- 
dustrial efforts and that they have not been 
political factors were the causes of present 
conditions, as given by Hon. Carroll Wright. 
Men’s influence is often too selfish. He com- 
mended the Consumers’ League as ‘'a very 
polite and very just boycott,’ but pointed out 
the problem brought about by any effort which 
seeks the good of all. Temporarily some class 
is sure to be injured, and in this case it will be 
the sweatshop employé, who will be deprived 
of even the bare subsistence gained. Whoever 
undertakes social regeneration must have at 
his right hand works in political economy, at 
his left social science, and before him always 
keep open the New Testament. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 1-7. The Angel Presence for 
the New Year. Ex. 23: 20-25. 

Smile at the notion, as we in our superior 
modern wisdom may, pure and aspiring souls 
in all the ages have believed in angels—in 
some intermediary agency between God and 
men which brought him near and conveyed 
his message. We need not resort to the probe 
and the microscope to find out the exact real- 
ity behind the manifestations. Even so-called 
men of the world, feeling the pressure of its 
joy or of its sins, talk freely about their good 
angels or their bad angels and their fellows 
understand. Perhaps angels most often take 
human form. Perhaps the heavenly messen- 
ger is only the inward voice. Perhaps there 
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has been in more than one case the objective 
vision. 


After all, who cares as to the precise form? 
Certainly most of us are not above the need 
of angelic ministrations as we face the changes 
and perplexities of another twelvemonth. 
We need God’s angels, first of all, for proteo- 
tion. Who is so strong to meet life’s claims, 
so competent to solve its problems, so ade- 
quate to triumph over all the powers arrayed 
against liim as to be able to dispense with the 
angelic care? Sometimes, as in the case of 
Balaam, the angel appears to protect us against 
our own worst selves. Shall we be more ob- 
tuse than the ass and fail to see him? 


We need also angelic leadership. Did you 
ever search the Bible to discover the prom- 
ises that God will go before his children and 
point out the way? The whole history of his 
people is one long record of encouragement to 
press on because he is in their future as well 
as in their past. Our God is a God of for- 
ward movements. 


But you never saw an angel and never met 
a man whohad. Then “don’t you wish you 
could,”’ as the great painter said to the critic 
who deslared that he could see nothing in the 
picture. The angel never crosses the path of 
the man of perverse will and unclean heart. 
If you have not a single longing after God, or 
if, while longing for him in a vague way, you 
are not willing to do the simplest things 
which Jesus Christ commands, the probabil- 
ity is that you will not encounter an angel 
once during the year 1899. “Jesus is from 
the proud concealed but ever more to babes 
revealed.’’ 





High up on one of the fair hills overlooking 
the beautiful city of Florence 1 once. saw, in 
the dining-room of an old monastery, a paint- 
ing representing the verse in Mark which de- 
clares that after the temptation of Jesus an- 
gels came and ministered tohim. The artist 
had depicted a merry bevy of chubby little 
angels, each one eagerly bearing a plate or a 
cup holding something that would refresh 
the exhausted Saviour. The rueful face of 
one little angel, who had dropped and broken 
his plate, was quite amusing. But Jesus is 
not the only tempted and triumphant soul 
who has had the ministration of angelic hosts. 
Perhaps if we fought our sins harder and to 
the finish we, too, should see the bright squad- 
rons of the sky rushing to our aid. 


INSPIRING THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

The United Society has advocated the plan of the 
Tenth Legion for many months. That it has been 
received with favor by the membership of the so- 
cieties is seen in the latest figures giving the num- 
ber of those who have thus pledged themselves. 
The enrollment Dec. 15 was 12,077. The impera- 
tives for systematic benevolence—for that is the 
meaning of this phase of Christian Endeavor— 
should be studied. 

They are: the need of the cultivation of giving for 
its effect upon the giver, the Christmas spirit be- 
longs to the whole year, the necessity of greater 
and continuous support of missionaries, who are at 
work for us today and for the world of temorrow, 
the fact that any method other than a systematic 
one is unbusinesslike and fatal to the interests pro- 
fessedly ours. 

NOTES OF THE YULETIDE 


The headquarters of the U. 8. C. E. are soon to 
be removed to Tremont Temple. 

At the late meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Union three suggestions for the ensuing year were 
emphasized: The Quiet Hour, Unity Among the 
Organizations of the Churches, Missions. 

Endeavorers throughout the country are inter- 
ested in the resignation of Rev. C. P. Mills of New- 
buryport, Mass., who organized the second Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E., and in the installation of Rev. Dr. Smith 
Baker over Williston Church, the cradle of the 
movement. 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s famous book, In His Steps» 
was made the basis of a consecration service at an 
Indiana union meeting. After an introduction to 
the principal characters of the story, these topics 
were considered: the consecrated singer, railroad 
official, editor, scholar, merchant. 
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Changes in Congregationalism in 
New Hampshire 
BY REV. 8. L. GEROULD, D. D. 


This review covers the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. Itis not assumed that Congrega- 
tionalism in this State differs from that of 
other States, especially that of the other New 
England States. So far as our General Associ- 
ation is concerned our standards remain the 
same as far back as 1860, when lay delegates 
were first admitted from conferences, and the 
constitution, largely as it now stands, was 
adopted. The General Association still affirms 
that ‘“‘the system of Scripture doctrine con- 
tained in the assembly’s Shorter Catechism is 
the basis of our union in this association.” 
This position is unique, as no other State as- 
sociation has so ancient a creed. 

But in the local churches statements of be- 
lief have been revised wherever new manuals 
have been adopted, and in some other in- 
stances. Usually the Burial Hill Declaration, 
or the creed of the commission of the National 
Council, or others patterned after these, have 
been adopted. There has been a growing 
feeling that these creeds should de more simple 
and practical, and that those who come into 
our churches should not be required to assent 
to a long, and often unintelligible, statement 
of doctrine; that a declared trust in and love 
of God, with a purpose to do his will, is of 
more importance than intellectual beliefs. 

Along with this letting down of the bars of 
doctrine it must be confessed there has been 
on the part of too many a growing laxity of 
practice. Conduct that twenty years ago 
would have incurred church discipline is 
now passed without notice. Family worship 
has declined, prayer meetings are not as well 
attended, and the public worship of the Sab- 
bath by not a few is held as of lessened impor- 
tance. 

But with this decline it is doubtful if there 
ever was a better working piety, a piety that 
related to daily Christian living, than now. 
Christians may do less talking and praying in 
public, but they do more work, there is more 
going out into the highways and hedges to 
find recruits for the kingdom of God. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we have no special 
written standard of polity, though Dr. Dexter 
is still a law to most of us. Yet if a local 
church chooses to depart from the usage of 
the fathers it is usually permitted todo so. In 
only a single case of late years has a contu- 
macious church been disciplined by excision. 
And this was done by conference instead of 
by council, as our fathers would have done it. 
The General Association, at its last meeting, 
placed in conferences the standing of minis- 
ters, to take effect in 1900, and in this we are 
swinging back to the fathers instead of from 
them. 

Our churches, especially in the larger places, 
have shown an increasing disposition to go 
outside their vicinage in the calling of councils, 
and not only this, but in inviting individuals 
as members. In two or three cases known to 
the writer the result of council has been the 
reverse of what it probably would have been 
had only neighboring churches been invited. 
The result has been accepted, though with the 
feeling that injustice was done. 

If anything, churches have become more in- 
dependent, an acting rather than an installed 
pastorate being preferred both by churches 
and ministers. In three instances recognition, 
instead of installing, councils were called ; but 
in two of these cases the stay of the pastors 
was brief, though it is not claimed that they 
would have remained longer had they been 
installed. The rule of the National Council, 
directing the use of the terms ‘‘ pastor by coun- 
cil” and “‘ pastor,’”’ the latter in case one has 
been called and recognized as pastor by some 
definite act of the church, is not accepted by 
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us, a8 we recognize only those who are in- 
stalled by council as pastors, others over 
churches being called acting pastors. 

The following named churches in New 
Hampshire in 1897 eontributed to all seven 
of our Congregational charitable organiza- 
tions. This is fourteen per cent. of the total 
number of our churches: 





Amherst Keene, First 
Atkinson Kingston 
Bennington Manchester, Franklin St. 
Chester Meriden 
Concord, First Nashua, First 
South Pilgrim 
Derry, Central Newport 
Dover Plymouth 
Junbarton Portsmouth 
Hampton Swanzey 
Henniker Tilton 
Hinsdale Troy 
Hollis Walpole 
Jaffrey 


What Dartmouth Does for the Re- 
ligious Welfare of Its Students 


The influences toward right living which 
surround Dartmouth students today are, to a 
large degree, the same influences, recast to 
suit the times, that have helped mold Christian 
men for a century. The pervasive Christian 
atmosphere is the first force to consider of the 
many forces that make Dartmouth a distinct- 
ively Christian institution. It may not be very 
tangible, but it is none the less real. 

Of the visible means which Dartmouth uses 
for the religious welfare of its students the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is, of 
course, the most apparent. The work which 
it does for new students has grown to propor- 
tions which make the term “fall campaign” 
entirely applicable. Plans are laid in the 
spring. A committee compiles and distributes 
a pocket handbook,, containing, among other 
things, information about the association, ac- 
counts of the various other college organiza- 
tions and miscellaneous facts which the Fresh- 
man would get in no other way. Another 
committee aims to meet all Freshmen soon 
after their arrival, conducts a convenient ‘‘in- 
formation bureau”’ at the beginning of the 
year and has charge of a reception to the new 
students on Saturday night of the opening 
week. Thus the association gets into touch 
with the new men at the start. 

The routine work of the Y. M. C. A. is well 
organized. There are class prayer meetings 
after the Sunday morning church service and 
a general prayer meeting every Thursday 
night. Besides these are four Bible classes 
held during the winter, three of them con- 
ducted by students and the Senior division by 
one of the faculty. The exercises center at 
Bartlett Hall, the association building. It is 
the endeavor, unfortunately difficult of accom- 
plishment, to have centered there, also, much 
of the social life of the college. To this end 
the association offers its rooms for meetings 
of any college organization, and this winter 
will also give up a number of evenings to 
social gatherings. 

Even with all these methods and appliances, 
it cannot be said that the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. is wholly satisfactory. Notwithstand- 
ing the deep undercurrent of religious faith 
and Christian manliness in the college, the 
association fails to reach the mass of the 
under-graduates. For most of the year it lives 
its own life unnoticed by the majority of stu- 
dents. The late Henry O. Aiken, in the one 
year of his work as secretary, did much to 
remedy this, and it is safe to say that the asso- 
ciation will never reach its proper place in 
the life of the college till it has a general sec- 
retary. 

Although the old “‘ courses in divinity ” have 
largely been discontinued, the college itself in 
a way still furnishes religious instruction. 
Attendance at chapel is required, as also at 
the college church, which has an excellent 
board of preachers. When in town, President 
Tucker conducts both morning and Sunday 
evening chapel. 


Indeed, when all is said, the personal infiu- 
ence of Dr. Tucker over the students is the 
greatest force for righteousness at Dartmouth. 
His life and general bearing are an inspira- 
tion, and his short talks Sunday nights are the 
concentration of his Christian manliness. As 
a speaker he is never better than at these 
times, and he speaks with a burning conviction 
which makes the most careless under-graduate 
thoughtful. The lessons of political, social, 
moral and religious responsibility which he 
teaches leave their mark on the students, who 
really regard this time as the pivotal point of 
the week. G. H. G. 


Keene and Vicinity 


The early advent of winter, with the pros- 
pect of a long period of good sleighing, is ap- 
parently having a good effect in stimulating 
the varied activities in Congregational circles 
in Keene and Cheshire County generally, as 
well as improving the business outlook. Much 
lumbering is done in this section and there are 
so many wood-working establishments in this 
city and elsewhere that early snows are al- 
ways looked for with anxiety, as well by local 
merchants as others, and the reflex of pros- 
perity is felt in greater or less degree also by 
the churches, both in a direct financial way 
and in the added spirit of earnestness and 
aggressiveness. 

Very appropriately, in view of the favorable 
conclusion of the peace negotiations at Paris, 
by request of a number of his members, Rev. 
Archibald McCord, pastor of the Second 


Church, preached, Dec. 11, on the theme The - 


Political and Moral Duties of the United 
States to Her New Possessions. Special mu- 
sic was provided. The discourse was able and 
eloquent, abounding in patriotism and Chris- 
tian optimism. The speaker expressed him- 
self emphatically in favor of expansion. The 
greatest possible opportunities are ours, he 
stated, for the advancement of our Christian 
civilization and the casting abroad of the leav- 
ening influence of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
customs and virility. 

A movement has been on foot in First 
Church, headed by Rev. W. G. Poor, the 
pastor, for the purchase of its quota of Bibles 
for the partial supply of the new battleship 
Kearsage. Last Sunday morning Mr. Poor 
read a letter from Secretary Long to the con- 
gregation, accepting the proffer by the church 
of a large pulpit Bible and fifteen other Bi- 
bles for the Kearsage, which goes into com- 
mission in January. Other churches, doubt- 
less, will contribute throughout the State. 

Mrs. Roena Shelley, who died Dec. 14, aged 
102 yrs. and 8 mos., had been a member of 
First Church for the last fifty-three years. 
At the time of the celebration of her cente- 
nary she was presented a beautifully en- 
grossed scroll containing the names of the 
pastor and the members of the standing com- 
mittee. She was able to read with pleasure 
from a New Testament of large type up to 
within one year of her death. 

The men’s and boys’ meetings at the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms were addressed Sunday, Dec. 11, 
by ex-Governor Goodell of Antrim, president 
of the New Hampshire Law and Order League, 
on the general subject of temperance. The 
ex-governor also addressed & mixed audience 
of 300 people in the evening in Association 
Hall. 

News has been received here of the death, 
Dec. 10, in the hospital at Newton, where she 
had been for some time under treatment, of 
Mrs. H. A. Hanaford, wife of the lately dis- 
missed pastor of the Congregational church 
at Winchester. KE. W .W. 


Temperance in New Hampshire 

We claim as good a prohibitory law as can 
be found on the statutes of any State. But 
there are with us too many like the reputed 
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Maine man, who said he was “in favor of the 
law but ag’in its enforcement.” Our law is 
not always enforced. Ex-Governor Goodell 
and D. C. Remich, Esq., with a few others, 
have made themselves a terror to saloon keep- 
ers, but the majority look on and ask why 
the officials do not attend to their duty. 

For the purpose of toning up public senti- 
ment and awakening a deeper interest in the 
subject, there was formed in one of the coun- 
ties last spring an organization called the 
Hillsboro County Total Abstinence and Tem- 
perance Educational Society. It proposes to 
hold a series of meetings in each town in the 
county at some favorable time, sometimes for 
a single day and sometimes for several days, 
in which there shall be addresses by local 
talent as well as by speakers from abroad. 
In these meetings matters relating to good 
citizenship are discussed, as well as strictly 
temperance questions. In one program are 
these topics: The Family, Its Relation to the 
State, The Saloon Curse and Its Remedy, 
Moral Principle in Politics, The Church as a 
Factor in Sociological Development, The By- 
products of Christianity, Public Sentiment. 
This will indicate the range of the efforts. 

So far the meetings have been well sustained 
and considerable interest manifested. It is 
not expected that the problem is solved by 
this movement, but it is hoped that it may do 
something toward Hastening the day when 
one shall no longer put the bottle to his neigh- 
bor’s mouth. The president is G. W. Clyde, a 
lawyer of Nashua, and the secretary Rev. 
G,. W. Buzzell of the same city. 6G. 


A Helpful Milford Society 


The Ladies’ Charitable Society lately cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary with an attendance 
of about 200. After a social hour around well 
laden tables the evening exercises were held 
in the chapel and included instrumental and 
vocal music and a paper of historical reminis- 
cences, written by Mrs. H. P. Peck, the pas- 
tor’s wife, who is the secretary. This organ- 
ization, one of the principal factors in the gen- 
eral work of the church, is auxiliary to the 
N. H. Home Missionary Union. Meetings are 
held bimonthly, and with its missionary labors 
also increase Christian fellowship. Many an 
improvement in and about the church has also 
sprung from its labors, the last achievement 
being a fine new piano for the chapel. Many 
barrels and boxes and gifts of money are sent 
abroad, and as opportunity offers the town is 
benefited by money and time. The society 
and church have lately suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Mrs. Humphrey Moore, wife 
of the first pastor of thechurch. Long amem- 
ber of the society, beloved and respected by 
the whole community, she has lately passed 
away at the age of ninety-two years. 


Among the Churches 


EX£ETER.—First. In 1831 the assessors of the 
parish leased a strip of land adjoining the meeting- 
house lot for 999 years for the covsideration of 
$100 cash in advance, ‘“‘one ear of Indian corn 
annually if requested,” and the payment of all 
taxes on the land to the Granite Bank, and after- 
wards transferred to the Granite State National 
Bank, and later to a local syadicate. Now by con- 
veyance the syndicate terminates the lease as a 
virtual gift to the parish.——U. D. Tenney, the well- 
known artist, has painted a fine life-size oil portrait 
of the late ex-Governor Prescott of Epping, which 
Mrs. Prescott proposes to give to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, of which he was long a trustee. 


ConcoRD.— West. Mrs, Lydia O. Tenney, widow 
of Jonathan Tenney, who celebrated, Dec. 8, her 
103d birthday, is, as far as can be learned, the old- 
est person in the State. Of her 10 children only 
one is now living, at the age of 77. She was ad- 
mitted to church membership here by letter in 
1868. She was always a constant attendant as 
long as health permitted. She still retains her 
faculties in a remarkable degree, enjoys comforta- 
ble health, assists in household cares. is skillful 
with her needle, and keeps in touch with the out- 
side world by reading. 
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NorTH BARNSTEAD.—Exercises have been held 
in rejoicing over the completion of the repairs that 
have been in progress during the last few months. 
The improvements include the remodeling of the 
gallery, the covering of ceiling and walls of the 
audience-room with decorated steel sheathing, a 
new carpet, a wood furnace to supplant the old 
stoves and a new chimney. The amount expended 
was about $600, besides a large amount of labor 
freely given by the people. This is the youngest 
Congregational church in the State, being organized 
in 1896, 


ROcHESTER.—Rev. J. Lewis Evans, pastor here 
for eighteen months, prior to his departure to as- 
sume charge of a church in Peoria, Ill., was ten- 
dered a farewell reception by the citizens of all 
denominations, which was largely attended, and at 
which a handsome testimonial was presented him 
in the shape of a Christmas gift of $172. While 
here he greatly endeared himself to the people 
generally as well as to his own parish, and many 
good wishes follow him to his new pastorate. 


STRATHAM.—By the will of Andrew Wiggin, who 
died early in 1893, a legacy of $500 was left to the 
church. After long delay for legal complications 
the church, it is expected, will soon come into pos- 
session. The community has lost a valuable mem- 
ber ‘In the death of Mary C. Young, aged 48. She 
was a lady of strong intellect, fine culture, and con- 
sistent church member, making ber loss to her im- 
mediate circle of relatives and friends irreparable. 


HopPpkKINToN.—For many weeks meetings have 
been held in the out-district schoolhouses, the Con- 
gregational and Baptist ministers in entire harmony 
of feeling and purpose laboring to carry the gospel 
to the doors of the scattered families. From the 
ved thus sown good fruit is confidently expected 
in due season. The pastor is Rev. J. S. Curtis. 


ORFORD AND ORFORDVILLE are now vacant, the 
former pastor ‘leaving in November. The right 
man going there will find a warm-hearted people, 
some earnest, faithful workers who will give hima 
warm welcome and their helpful co-operation. The 
field is a large one, and full of opportunities for 
great usefulness. 


GREENVILLE.—The ladies of the parish held a 
fair in the town hall, Dec. 16. Supper was served, 
followed for entertainment by a musical sketch, by 
18 young ladies. Afterwards was held a sale of 
useful articles, 

HILu.—The C. E. 8 ciety recently spent an even- 
ing at the residence of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Knight. Music, games and refreshments were in 
order for a most enjoyable time. 





“Best Answer” Contest. IL. 


**If You Had a Hundred Dollars to Give Away 
in 1899, How Would You Distribute It and Why? "’ 


Answers must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach our office on or before Jan.1. Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen of Boston has consented to pass judgment 
upon the replies which the editors of The Congrega- 
tionalist select to appear in the paper. For the 
best reply we will send $5; or, if preferred, $3 and 
the Century Gallery of Eminent Portraits. For the 
second best reply we wili send the Century Gallery. 

For every question sent us which we make the 
basis of a contest we will pay the sender $1. For 
the best question submitted during 1899 we will 
pay $10. 

Address all replies to “ Best Answers,” care The 
Congregationalist. 





Week of Prayer Topics 
(Reprinted from our Handbook.) 
SUGGESTED BY THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Sunday, Jan. 1, 1899. THE NEW LIFE PRINCIPLE: 
THE LAW OF THE SPIRIT IN CHRIST. Rom. 8: 2. 
Monday. ITS METHOD: MINDING THE SPIRIT. 


Rom. 8: 6. 

Tuesday. 1T83 TESTS: THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 
Rom. 8: 9%. 

Wednesday. THE RESULT IN THE INDIVIDUAL: 


SONSHIP AND ITs FRUITS. Rom. 8: 14. 
Thursday. THE LARGER IssUE: A WORLD RE- 
NEWED. Rom. 8: 19-22. 


Friday. RESOURCES: HELP FROM ‘THE SPIRIT. 
Rom. 8: 26. 
Saturday. ITs TRIUMPH: CONQUEST THROUGH 


Love. Rom, 8: 35-39. 
SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


Sunday, Jan.1. Sermons on Christian Unity. 
Monday, Jan. 2. Confession and Thanksgiving. 
Tuesday, Jan. 3. The Church Universal. 
Wednesday, Jan. 4. Nations and Their Rulers. 
Thursday, Jan. 5. Foreign Missions. 

Friday, Jan. 6. Home Missions. 

Saturday, Jan. 7. ¥amilies and Schools. 
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A View Point for Two 


The Congregationalist at Christmas: In the 
Home and in the Church, coming with its regular 
departments and timely contributed articles, it will 
confer many Yuletide blessings. Continued, these 
will multiply. Through your receiving, others will 
be helped because of increased capacity and use- 
fulness. Thus The Congregationalist enriches the 
Church and the Family. It has the Christmas trait 
of gift bestowing. 

Here are some of its gifts: The possibility of cer- 
tain co-operation with your pastor. 

The prayer meeting will receive the benefit of a 
wider and an encouraging outlook. 

Your Y. P. 8. C. E. wili learn more truly how to 
serve Christ through the Church. 

To the Sunday school class will come the helpful- 
ness of your weekly reading of the lesson exposi- 
tion of an acknowledged authority. 

Giving will bless you abundantly as you add a 
clearer intelligence to the offering made. 

Amore symmetrical Christian development. This 
will contribute to all organizations with which you 
have membership. 

The Congregationalist thus gives through your 
receiving. And Christmas time is a happy season 
in which to begin a subscription. While you are 
making gifts, make one to yourself that will help 
every religious interest. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, at 
$3 per year or $2 in Church Clubs, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 609 Cong tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman’s HomE MrgqsOu any ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Con: oat ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual members! 1. oe itt memnberen , 820.00. Con- 
tributions saints izzie D. W ite, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD “ae Oebnasionnen ror FoR 
mex cain teont Con tional House, Boston. F: 
H. W gin, Treasurer; les E,. Swett, Publishing and 
Parcnesin Agent. dice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and peeing Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
wousms Doane oF | men ap pe egy 704 © 


ongr> 
Wis at Day, Treasu’ or; 
ee Abie B. * Child, Home Secretary. 

HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Onaeitios Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South 
in the the Indians and Chinese. Bostoa 
ional House; vent fo eith office, 153 La 
Donations mey be sent r of the 
above pina or to H. W. ) daa Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., “New w York ot City. 

THE JVONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING soumes 
ye and a Building. Rev. L. H 
D. D. rotee7 3 harles E. Ho; hy sy 
Charities” —_ ing, New York; Usange h‘Woody 
Congregational House, Boston, yer aes Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West age D8 wide four hun- 
dred students for the tthe ininistry, eight hi ome Lag = | 


colleges, twen emies and South. 
free hey Boe hools in U tah and New Mexico. ‘a. 
Wilk: Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Co 
House, Boston; 151 Was hington Stree it, Chicago, Til. 
Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for ert, Rev. 
Ba. By Pisa Seereta D. R ps Beery et A “ta 
eld Secre es 
Rev. Francis J Man: N New ee Tedend ton Bapbrintendook. 
OCongrega' peal thous, ton. 
ree Oc HE eoaseubeenat CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 


By og 
urches and Sunday 
Samuel ©. Darl Pres., ~ % Helety, 2500s. a a A 


Tillinghast, Sec., Milk’ St., Boston. 
MASSACHUSBTTS h mrtg oF MINISTERIAL AID.— 


@ should be sent to ° w 
‘7 Applications for aid to 
, Congregational House, 








Arthur 
TOL Sears Buildi Bosten. 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FunD. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and miss 
and their families. Secremasy, Rev. N. H. Wh e 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 5. B. Forbes, 
ford, Ct. Form of a 4: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Uouncil of 7 Con 
Churches of the United States” bow ¢ 
chartered under the laws of the State of Conn 
here insert the bequest), to be used tur the o 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National an « of the Congregational Churches of the 


United 8 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA« SUP- 
PLY, ee by the usetts General Assoocta- 
tion, its services to churches des pastors or 
alpit up ites in Massachusetts and in other States, 
eee tional House, Boston. Rev. Charics 
B. Rice, Secre 


THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY. rte ny 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, Ll Leg! 





cl 
. to Capt. 8.8. Nickerson, 
lain, een meres ae ae souls peed 
sree and bequeath to the om, Coomens 
socfety the sum of #49 be apie to the charitable 
d purposes society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie D. D., ent; George Gould, Treasurer 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING will not be held Dec. 


>. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A.M 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION will bold continu- 
ous prayer service in vestry of Park Street Church, 
Boston, Dec. 28, from 10 A. M. to3 P.M 


OP SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The atmosphere furnished by three Congre- 
gational out-stations in Nebraska proves too 
strong for the home church, thus far unde- 
nominational, and it, too, will enter the wsy 
of freedom and fellowship by joining our 
ranks. 

An Arizona out-station, nearly 100 miles 
from the home church in another State, devel- 
ops into a charch. 

Notable benevolence in a Detroit church. 

The Congregational evolution of an Iowa 
wheat field. 

Birth of a sixth infant church, all the off- 
spring of one in Washington State. 

A Kansas church starts an evening college. 

Several new pastors in Bay State churches. 

The New Hampshire Broadside elsewhere. 

The course taken by a Hawkeye church 
offers a partial solution of the difficulties of 
our missionary societies. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Mr. Vinton of Newton Seminary recently spoke 
here on the Student Volunteer Movement.——The 
following members of the class of 1899 have been ap- 
pointed Commencement speakers: J. H. Cone, C. P. 
Emery, J. G. Fisher, G. M. Jones, G. E. Lake, W. T. 
Sparhawk.—— The Christmas vacation will last three 
weeks this year. 
Andover 
The striking subject of Dean Hodges’s address 
on charities was Alms and the Man.——The Ando- 
ver Guild House is fully running and Scotland Dis- 
trict services have been resumed.—— Dr. Hincks is 
lecturing on the teaching of St. Paul.—Two of 
Professor Ryder’s scholarship essays just announced 
are Jesus’ Testimony to Himself and A Written 
Exegesis of James.——The seminary quartet sang 
at the Andover alumni dinner in Boston.—Rev. 
T.8. Smith again addressed the Missionary Society, 
this time on the Jaffaa Mission. 
Hartford 
The Conference Society was addressed by Dr. 
Josiah Strong on The Supreme Peril of Modern 
Civilization.—At President Hartranft’s reunion 
the topics for discussion were Realism and the 
Bearing of Evolution on Christianity.——The Christ 
mas recess begins Saturday noon and extends till 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 3. 
Yale 
Among the special lectures of last week were: 
Municipal Physics, by Hon. A. R. Conkling of New 
York, and Instruction and Book Study, by Dr. E. E. 
White of Columbus ——In the Leonard Bacon Club 
course Dr. E. V. Kelley of the Methodist Review 
lectured on Browning, the Poet for Preachers. 
The club debated the question, That the Present 
Power of the Speaker of the House Is Detrimental 
to the Interests of the Country.—-At the Semitic 
Club Dr. Creelman reviewed J. A. Smith’s Book of 
the Twelve Prophets, and Mr. A. Bumstead read a 
paper on Poels’s Thesis of the Sanctuary of the Ark. 
—-Dr. Moulton, ’94, of the Graduate Class has 
been appointed assistant in Biblical literature in 
the university and has courses in the Septuagint 
and in Hebrew. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—The Worcester Club met at the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms, Dec. 12, with 250 persons present. 
After dinner Presidtnt Conrad called to order. 
Dr. Bebrends was the speaker of the evening on the 
theme: The Governing Principles and Controliing 
Purposes of the Pilgrims. Mr. James Logan was 
elected president. 

The winter meeting of the Fall River Club was 
held at First Church Dec. 14. Prof. F. H. Giddings 
of Columbia University addressed the club upon 
The Social Problems of Everyday Life. This was 
ladies’ night and there was a full attendance. 

Vr.—The meeting of the Western Vermont Club 
had the interesting topics: England’s Friendshir, 
by President Buckham; America’s New Duties, 
Professor Emerson; and The Unity of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race, Principal George of Montreal. 


Continued on page 947. 
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An Order of Worship for Epiphany 


THE LIGHT OF MEN 


{= The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.—The people that walked in darkness 

Have seen a great light. 

They that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, ° 

Upon them hath the light shined. 

It is God that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


CHANT. 
Because of the tender mercy | of our | God || the dayspring from on | high hath | 
visit‘ed | us: 
To give light to them that sit in darkness* and in the | shadow ° of | death || and to 
guide our feet in | to the | way of | peace. | A—men. 


(Choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


HYSIN. (64 Congregation will rise and sing.) 
‘* The true Light now shineth.”’ 
(The service proceeds with the responsive reading of portions of Isa. 60.) 
HYMN. 


‘‘A Star out of Jacob.’’ 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
(The service proceeds with the reading by the minister of Matt. 2: 1-12.) 
HYMN. 
‘*A Light to the Gentiles.’’ 


(The service proceeds with the responsive reading of portions of Isa. 42 and 49.) 


SCRIPTURE READING. 


(Here the minister reads Eph. 3: 1-12. 


CHANT. (choir. 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de | part ‘in | peace: || ac | cord'ing | to ‘thy | word. 

For mine | eyes * have | seen : || thy | —*sal | va. — | tion, 

Which thou | hast‘ pre | pared : || before the | face ‘of | all *— | people ; 

To be a light to | lighten ‘the | Gentiles : || and to be the glory of thy | peo‘ple | 
Is ‘ra|el. A*—| men. 


(This may be omitted when so desired, } 


‘* The Light of life.’’ 
SCRIPTURE READING. 


(Here the minister reads John 1: 4-12. 


HYMN. (cr Congregation will rise and sing.) 
PRAYER. 
(Here may be introduced a musical response.) 
OFFERING. 
ANTHEM, Choir.) (Or the fullowing hymn may be sung by the congregation standing.) 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
HYMN, (te Congregation wili rise and sing.) 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 
MINISTER.—O God, the enlightener of all nations, pour into our hearts that radiant 
light which thou didst shed into the minds of wise men of old. Mercifully correct. 
our wanderings, and by the guiding radiance of thy compassion bring us and all 
men into the kingdom of thy Son. 

Grace, mercy and peace abound to us and throughout the world, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. oy 

{The Amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an e ighepage pomp ist. with 
hymns, Scripture and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIE ENTS, postpaid; 
less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are 
issued at regular intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription 
price (not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete set of 
the first three series. 
% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. © 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. —Passiontide. 10— Easter. 
| om 16—National. —EVENTIDE SERVICES, 9 teenie of Sins. 6—Trust in God. Pie | of Thy 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12— in Nature. GENERAL WoRSHIP. 
ie "Abide with us.” J3~2 Eternal light of light.” 19—"1 will xxtol Thee.” 20—"God be with us for the night 
is closing.” 2d SERIES, 21-26. 21—“I am.” 22—“I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“I Am the Light of the 
World.” 24—“I Am the Most e Shepherd.” 25—‘‘I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—“I Am the Living One. 
3d SERIES, 27-33. 27—The Master and His ae 28—Whitsuntide. 29—Simon Peter. 30—James. 
: . 83—An Order of Morning W rehip. 4th SERIES, 34- 34—Forefathers’ Day (2a 
Service). 35—Christmas (2d Service). 36—The King "or ings. 37—The Saints in Light. 38—Harvest-tide. 39 
—An Order of Worship for Epiphany. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
Services, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1898. 


ist SERIES, 1-20. 
14— Memorial Day. 


1— Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
15 — Children’s 
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Cr.—The New Haven Club celebrated Forefa- 
thers’ Day at the Grand Avenue Church Dec. 19. 
The meeting was addressed by Rev. G. R. Van De 
Water, D. D., of New York on A Chaplain’s Expe- 
riences in the Cuban Campaign. Music was fur- 
nished by the Grand Avenue choir and supper by 
the ladies of the church. 

N. Y.—The Central New York Club, at its annual 
meeting held in Syracuse, heard a description of the 
Coronation of the Queen of Holland by the president 
of the club, Dr. W. E. Griffis, who witnessed the 
event; and a further topic of interest was The Anglo 
American Alliance, considered by Rev. Messrs. Ed- 
ward Evans and W. F. Kettle. 

MINN.—The December meeting of the Upper 
Mississippi Club, held in Winona, Dec. 12, was 
one of marked interest and power. Papers were 
read on these topics: Social Consciousness, Our 
Great Theological and Social Problem, Among the 
Cathedrals. 

NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 943.) 


NEPONSET.—With a view to introduce The Con- | 


gregationalist into every home, the topic of a recent 
prayer meeting was: The Value to the Church of a 
Denominational Paper in Every Family. It was an 
interesting meeting. 

Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE.— North Avenue, at a special meeting 
last week, voted to call Rev. Daniel Evans of East 
Weymouth as pastor. The candidate has studied 
at Bangor and Andover Seminaries and has held 
his present pastorate for eight years. He has 
preached twice in the pulpit of North Avenue 
Church. 

BROCKTON.—South, at Campello, rejoices that 
itthas secured Rev. A. F. Pierce of Danbury, Ct., 
whose resignation of that field takes effect Dec. 31. 
His services have been blessed in Danbury for 
seven years. He is about 45 years old. He has 
preached here one Sunday. 

GEORGETOWN.—The new pastor, Rev. F. P. Es- 
tabrook, has been installed, with interesting serv- 
ices Dec. 15. The preacher was Rev. A. W. Hitch- 
cock, and the prayer was offered by Rev. Charles 
Beecher. Rev. H. R. McCartney, formerly pastor 
here, had a part in the exercises. 

HOPKINTON.—Rev. J. B. King, formerly a Con- 
gregationalist, who for three years has been pastor 
of the Elmwood Presbyterian Church of Syrcause, 
N. Y., resigned within a few weeks to return to 
Massachusetts, where, in this town, he will reside 
with his son for a time. Large congregations and 
their hearty expressions of good will and wishes 
testify to the warm relations which have existed 
between pastor and people. 

Maine 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR.—Judge Kenniston’s young- 
est son was a passenger on the ill-fated Portland 
and went down with her. He was a student at 
Bowdoin College and was active in church work. 
A memorial service was held last week Sunday, 
conducted by Rev. Donald McCormick, which was 
largely attended and singularly impressive. 

DENMARK.—Rey. C. F. Sargent conducts this 
work here on institutional methods. The church 
and parsonage are centers of much effort for the 
outlying districts. A town library is conducted 
and a lecture course has been given each winter, 
besides various social occasions. 

LEWISTON.—Pine Street. A memorial service 
has been held with an offering for a monument to 
those fallen in the war. Addresses were made on 
appropriate themes. 

New Hampshire 
(For news items see the New Hampshire Broadside 
elsewhere. } 
Connecticut 

MADISON.—A council met Dec. 14 to advise con- 
‘cerning the installation of Rev. George A. Bushee, 
recently called to this church. The council, finding 
that the serious divisions continue which have ex- 
isted for several years, advised that the installation 
be deferred and that the church invite Mr. Bushee 
to serve as acting pastor for six months or more. 
The council did not hold him in any way responsible 
for the conditions, advised the majority to manifest 
in every possible way a kind, conciliatory spirit to- 
ward brethren differing from them, and the minority 
to show their allegiance to the church by loyal sup- 
port of its services, and all parties to do their ut- 
most to preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. 

MERIDEN.—First. The closing lecture in the 


- Endeavor course was given by the pastor, Dr. An- 
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derson, on Yellowstone Park. Asa result of these 
lectures, the young people have added $178 to their 
treasury, $100 of which it was voted to use toward 
paying for a pew to which strangers might be shown 
by the ushers.—— Center has organized a missionary 
society of little girls between the ages of eight and 
fifteen, in order that they may feel that they have a 
place in the church work, and may become inter- 
ested at an early age. 

NEw HAvVEN.—United. At the Men’s Club serv- 
ice last Sunday evening Pres. C. C. Hall of Union 
Seminary lectured on Christianity and War. Mr. 
Frederick Lynch, until recently assistant pastor, 
has received a unanimous call to Lenox, Mass., 
where he has been supplying.——-Center. The meet- 
ing of the New Haven Branch of the Woman’s 
Board, held in the chapel Dec. 13, was addressed 
by Mrs. W. C. Noble on Missions in North China. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


Fellowship meetings have recently been held at 
Reed’s Corners, Rushville and Riga with a warm 


Continued on page 949. 
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Happy Holidays 


A Time for Good Appetite, Cood Diges- 
tion and Good Health. 

This is no time for dyspepsia, poor appetite 
and poor digestion, and if you have these 
troubles you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
and get rid of them. This medicine has 
wonderful power to tone the stomach, create 
an appetite and give good digestion. It com- 
pletely overcomes all symptoms of dyspepsia, 
as thousands of grateful people testify. Mrs. 
John Fenton, 67 Pride Street, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘‘No pen can describe what I suffered 
from dyspepsia. I read about Hood’s Sarsapa- 
riJla and began taking it and it gave me relief 
very soon. I continued its use until I was 
cured and the disease has not troubled me 
since.” Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 
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Baking P Powder 


Made ‘Som pure 
cream of | of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


wders are the greatest 
fal of the present day. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Alum 


menacers to 














Hood" S Pills itis “Sid “digestion. Bbc. 
Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the elty 
will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN OOLLEGS. All opmmmunientiens and gifts 
for Mey Coll shouli be sent to the financiai 

oF to the Pr nia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass. 
¢ aS e Pres ent, Rev. Stephen B. » Penrose, Walla 


"Tee ew TRACT SoOcigery furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are great fy needed for = 
vast colpo' e work among immigrants, in the arm 
and navy, and in the neglected d regizes of the South band 
West. eadquarters at 10 d St., New York. 
Louis Tag, treasurer. Gifts from northern and eastern 
New England should be sent to the Boston depository. 
54 Bro meld 8t., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. ‘Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN pans FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 


8t., New York. ted April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and = onaries; promotes temperance 
Deanes and uses in leading seaports at home 


d abroad; pro “iibraries for outgo vessels ; 
eyatieer a: proves Magazine, Seamen' Seamen! Road and 


jontribatiche to sustain its be yf ay solteteed, and 


remittances of same are ues’ be made direct to 
the main office ord the ane at Now York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 


Rev. W.0 . STITT. Secretary. 
w.o. proenan Treasurer. 








PRETTY XMAS GIFT. 





FOR BOTH, $10. 


Every Christmas sees a furious onslaught 
made on Toilet Tables and the price has been 
successfully hammered down until this year you 
can buy a really beautiful Toilet Table with 
accompanying Toilet Chair for $10.00 complete. 

This isin Oak. The cost in Mahogany finish 
is $1.50 additional. 

Here is substantially the same pattern table 
which we sold two years ago for $18. It measures 
54 inches in hight and is 30 inches wide. 
28 inches from the floor to the table top. 

The mirror is beveled French plate, 19 inches 
by 15 inches. 
The top of .the piece is handsomely carved. 


It is 


The drawer is 23 by 13 inches inside. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON. 
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EPIPHANY an. 6-8). 


New —No. 39, 4th Serles—THE LIGHT OF MEN, by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


NEW YEAR’S. 
No. 4, ist Series, by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
37 Other Services. 


100 COPIES, WITH MUSIC, 


8 PP., 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Complete Set of Samples, 39 Services, 15 Cents, 


Address —SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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The Business Outlook 


Authorities seem to agree that the country 
is enjoying a boom. The cotton goods situa- 
tion which, a month or six weeks ago, looked 
as though it would never be active again is 
now forging ahead rapidly, both as regards 
new business and prices. The healthy situa- 
tion in print cloths in Fall River has done 
much to improve the whole market for cotton 
goods. Leather men claim to foresee in their 
branch of trade just exactly what has hap- 
pened in the cotton goods trade, namely, in- 
creasing activity and advancing prices. Wool 
and woolens continue quiet, but the greatest 
of all booms is in iron and steel. Here suffi- 
cient iron cannot be produced to meet the de- 
mand, and our exports of iron and steel man- 
ufactures continue extremely heavy. 

The manufacturing situation for the week 
shows no material change from last review. 
The reports of starting up and shutdowns of 
textile, iron working and paper mills this 
week are not numerous, while the reports of 
new mills, additions and starting up of man- 
ufacturing plants are encouraging. The car- 
pet mills throughout the country are scarcely 
running full capacity. The shawl mills and 
the flannel and blanket mills are fairly busy. 
Dress goods mills are running slow. A few 
mills that have attractive patterns and were 
in the field early have been very successful 
and have their production nearly sold, but the 
great majority of the makes are moving 
slowly. The satinet trade shows no change 
from the condition existing at the previous 
writing. The heavy weight stocks have been 
reduced some by a few reorders, but the stocks 
are excessive and large quantities will be car- 
ried over. Light weight goods are moving 
very slowly and are not receiving much at- 
tention from the buyers. Prices are un- 
changed from last year’s opening rates. Jeans 
are moving very freely at the hands of job- 
bers, and many of the mills are well sold up. 

The stock market keeps strong but some 
easing off of values between now and the new 
year would not be surprising. Money rates 
continue easy and funds are in superabundant 


supply. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 16 


Mrs. H. H. Leavitt struck the keynote in 
her opening sentence, ‘‘How much of our 


| 


Christian life is bound up in the word faith! ” | 


She enlarged upon its necessity as the one 


efficient way of laying hold of God. She, as | 


well as Miss Washburn and Mrs. Woodbury, 


gave illustrations of the prayer of faith being 


answered. 


Mrs. Bowen of Constantinople spoke from 


her missionary experience of the faith needed 


in planting the seed in lands less favored than | 


our own. Results are often so slow in ap 
pearing, and the missionary has large need of 
faith to plant, prayer to watch and patience 
to wait. : 


Mrs. Tewksbury of Tung-cho reiterated this 
experience, said that a Don’t Worry Club | 
should really be a faith club and referred to | 


the large gifts to the North China College | 


from the Tank estate, which came as a sur. 
prising answer to prayers. 

Mrs. Schneider alluded to the sailing of 
Miss Lawrence and Miss Bartlett from New 
York on Saturday, and contrasted the condi 
tions of nineteen years ago, when Miss Law- 
rence went to Turkey with her. Miss Law- 
rence will be the first to open work especially 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (ei 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty pom hyn so on 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. To secure interest in or control of an 
~ incorporated or private school. EK. F. H., care Congre- 
gationalist. 


Wanted. A situation for a young man with good 
references, capable to work for a physician or on a 
small farm. Apply to Rev. D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon 
St., Room 602. 
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for the Greeks in the Central Turkey Mission. 
Miss Powers being present, Mrs. Schneider 
also referred to the work of Mrs. Powers, 
who went to Turkey in 1835 and was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Schneider. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick recalled the sail- 
ing of herself and Mr. Gulick from Boston 
twenty-seven years ago this week, when they 
took for their motto, ‘‘ He leadeth me,” that 
hymn being sung in Dr. Webb’s church at their 
farewell service, ‘“‘and it has proved true,” 
she said. She also gave encoureging facts as 
to the life of the girls who have been trained 
in the San Sabastian School. They are not 
wont to marry Roman Catholics, and the ex- 
istence of a flourishing theological training 
school for young men under Scotch auspices in 
the south of Spain opens many a door of use- 
fulness to Protestant young women. 

The chain of influence passing from one 
mission to another was illustrated by a letter 
from the Foochow Girls’ School to the girls of 
the San Sebastian School who have sent their 
missionary money to China, they in turn be- 
ing aided by Constantinople College girls—an 
‘‘endless chain” this might well be called. 








Ponp’s EXTRACT quickly cures pain and inflam- 
mation. Avoid any spurious imitations. 


HOUSEKEEPERS dread the task of polishing 
stoves, but Enameline lightens the task. It is 
ready for use, makes no dust or odor, is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very little labor pro- 
duces a jet black and very brilliant gloss. It has 
the largest sale of any stove polish on earth. Sold 
every where. 


For A YownG Lapy.—One of the best sugges- 
tions of this holiday season in the way of a gift for 
a lady is the Christmas toilet table specially built 
as a Christmas offering by the Paine Furniture 
Company, and offered for sale at their warerooms 
this week at the low price of $10, which includes a 
special toilet chair to match the table. The table 
is almost an exact duplicate of the pattern which 
sold a few seasons ago for $18. It is astonishing 
value. 





Rusifoam 


the perfect liquid 
dentifrice, is | children’s 
delight. Its delicious fra- 
grance and flavor makes 


cleaning their teeth a 
pleasure. 

Many careful mothers 
preserve the temporary 


teeth by the daily use of 


RuBifoam 


thusensuring theirchildren 


sound permanent teeth. 
Popular price, a5 Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + + = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + + = = 2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 








DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson. 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 


August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McOurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 


R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
83 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exc! e on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
e, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 

American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and — agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Bankers. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Lendon Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 























DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for al) 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange HKuilding, Boston. Mans. 


71% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


You SEVEN Per Cent 


Cet Clear of Taxes 


On all jeeney we loan for you, secured by first mo: 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red Kiver 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and pr ci are promptly paid. We have ie loans 
in this | ity for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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Continued from page 947. 


spiritual interest.——Rev. W. A. Hob»s of Warsaw 
has been sadly afflicted in the death of his son, a 
Junior in Oberlin College. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 928.) 
Obie 


CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. A most successful 

“brotherhood meeting ”’ was the recent banquet 0! 
the men. Gen. A. M. Warner, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, addressed jhe club. The pastor, Rev. 
E, A. King, has for several weeks been reading to 
the Sunday school chapters from Dr. Abbott’s little 
book, How to Become a Christian. Asa partial re- 
sult of this, and the hearty co-operation of all the 
workers, five or six of the scholars have confessed 
Christ.——Columbia. Rev. O. H. Denney, formerly 
pastor of the Mt. Vernon Free Baptist Church of 
Lowell, Mass., has been called to supply this pulpit. 
The first Sunday evening in each month is to be de- 
voted to missions, each society in the church being 
held responsible for one.——Storrs. Rev. D. I. 
Jones, recently the pastor, has been confined to his 
home by sickness but is recovering. 
. Fort REcoveRY.—Rev. E. L. Brooks, the es- 
teemed pastor for six years, resigns, to the great re- 
gret of his people and the community, to accept his 
call to Detroit City, Minn. A young son needs a 
change of climate. The family will go in the spring, 
but Mr. Brooks leaves for his new field Jan. 1. 

CLEVELAND.—Irving Street, whose former pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Davidson, resigned in October to take up 
a special line of study, is being supplied by Oberlin 
students. 

Hudson is making repairs at a total cost of $300. 

Indiana 


BRIGHTWOOD.—The first year of Rev. E. W. 
Murray’s pastorate closed with current bills paid. 
The building indebtedness has been put in shape 
and is being rapidly paid off. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Recent advices re- 
garding the health of Rev. H. N. Kinney, now at 
Phoenix, Ariz., are not reassuring. A pure ‘sod 
show has netted the ladies $150. 

llichigan 

MUSKEGON.—Jackson Street. A recent peace 
jubilee and oyster supper of the Men’s Club proved 
a great success, 50 members of Company C and 
Officers being present. The program was an ova- 
tion to those who took part in the late war. The 
pastor, Rev. Frank Blomfield, has been delivering 
a series of week night services with a view to 
quickening the church’s life. The year closes with 
all bills paid and the debt of $1,300 reduced to 
about $400. 

YPSILANTI.—The new edifice is nearing comple 
tion. A magnificent memorial window will beautify 
the front, in honor of Prof. Joseph Estabrook, who 
was for many years head of the city schools and of 
the State normal, and a life-long member of the 
church. He was for some years a'so professor in 
Olivet College. The window, which will cost about 
$500, will be largely the gift of his former students 
and pupils. 

DETROIT.—First. Last week Sunday, after a 
sermon by Dr. Boynton, the annual contribution 
taken up for State and city mission work amounted 
to $3,500, about $500 more than in former years.— 
Fort Street. The women have just sent off a sec- 
ond barrel of clothing since summer. The church 
has taken in charge the River Rouge Mission. 

PoRT HURON.—Twenty-fifth Street. Fire broke 
out last week Sunday at the service hour and sud- 
denly dispersed the congregation. S-veral hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of damage was done. 

Eaton Rapids, Hopkins Station and Hartland 
have all had special meetings of unusual helpful- 
ness.——Pilgrim Church, Lansing, at its last com- 
munion in its present building received 18 membi rs, 
making 62 for the year.——St. John’s has decided to 
build in the spring, laying out $15,000. 


Continued on page 950. 











REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. . 83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana - 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENOLAND. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. * 


THE GROWING CHILD, 
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will contribute articles and 
stories on the most varied 
and interesting capitate to the 
1899 volume of. . . 


The Youths 
(Companion 


Among more than 200 valuable contributions already engaged 
for the 52 issues of 1899, the following handful are noteworthy: 


THE CUNNING OF BIRDS,.... .». » John Burroughs 
KLONDIKES OLD AND NEW, 
ee se 2 0 Ot Mary P. Jacobi 
WHERE LIVING IS CHEAPEST, Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
THE STORY OF ASTORY,. .. . Edward Everett Hale 


Beautiful Illustrated Announcement of other articles and 
stories to appear in the new volume will be sent FREE with 
Sample Copies of the paper to any address. 


The Companion Calendar for 1899 
Free to all New Subscribers « « « 


Eminent Americans ..... 


a6 


Prof. N. 3. Shaler 


‘asapapasasasas 
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29% 


«- EVERY NEW 


to 1900. 


C] 





who cuts out and sends this slip with $1.75, will receive 
The Companion every week from the time of subscription 
This will include the Beautiful Christmas Num- 
ber and the remaining issues of 1898, besides the Com- 
panion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors, with a border of 
raised gold—the finest gift ever given to Companion readers- 
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SUBSCRIBER ... 
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PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
FAIR PRICES. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 


Foster & (Co 


(Wilham S. Foster) 
have taken the store 
‘No. 32 West Street, 
Boston, where they 
will show a choice 
assortment of 


Watches, Diamonds, Gold, 
Jewelry and Sterling 
Silverware 





XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 

Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 

Desk Blotters (Silver and Leather Corners), 

Fancy Calendars, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Waterman Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Pearl, Dresden and Ebony cond 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners and 
Trays, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and 
Visiting Books. 
Fine Fashionable Stationery. 


M. R. WARREN C0., 
336 WASHINGTON ST., 


Near Old South Church, Boston. 


BUCKEYE,PELL FOUMPRY 
Be! ete Ba #5 CHURCH CH BELLS 


and Chimes, "Nee No 














BELLS 


Bteei ane Church and Schoo! . 
TheC.8.BEL) “0.” Pos 





\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 


HAVE FURNISHED 25: 
JHURCH, SCHOOL & tO. PUREST, BE sh 
GENUIN: 


WEST- BAO NYSE LI-META 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE MPRICES FRE 
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Wisconsin 

FIFIELD.—The address of Rev. Margaret R. Pake, 
late pastor here, is changed to Mellrue, Wis. She 
will still be engaged in local work for the kingdom 
of Christ and will make the best of her oppo: tuni- 
ties for distributing religious literature. German 
and Swedish tracts and books can be used to good 
advantage. 

NAVARINO.—The new church building framed by 
Pastor Anton Larson is inclosed and is about ready 
to be occupied, though waiting for funds for its 
completion. 

Fond du Lac has enjoyed again its annual New 
England dinner. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

ELpDON.—The house of worship destroyed by cy- 
clone in May, 1896, has been replaced by a com- 
modious and pleasant $1,600 structure in a much 
better location, dedicated Dec. 11. 


lowa 

BUFFALO CENTER, six years ago a wheat field, is 
now an enterprising village of 1,000 inhabitants, 
with electric lights, water works, fine business 
blozks and a church of 60 members under the pas- 
toral care of Rey. N. L. Packard. The comfortable 
bouse of worship has recently been improved at a 
cost of nearly $300. Special services were held 
Dec. 11, when $175, the balance due on the work, 
were raised. 


DES MOINES.—Greenwood. This promising church 
of 40 members, recently organized, was recognized 
by council Dec. 12, Dr. A. L. Frisbie preaching the 
sermon. The people worship in the basement of 
their $8,000 building, now in process of erection. 
The church has resolved itself into a Home Mission- 
ary Society and a Church Building Society, and has 
not called for outside aid. 

Kansas 

LEAVENWORTH.—First. ‘The Conference for the 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life was held Dec. 6-8. 
The pastor was assisted by Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Crumm, O. UC. Helming, D. R. Steiner and J. W. 
Sutherland. Distinct benefit has certainly resulted. 
The active proportion of the membership has been 
found to be one third, and the plan of the executive 
committe is now completed to interest the other 
two thirds in the church work. The vesper service 
at five o’clock, under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Society, so far proves encouraging. A 
People’s Evening College has been started, meeting 
every Monday evening in different rooms in the 
church basement. Four classes have been formed, 
in German, Spanish, rudiments of music, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. The charge is 10 cents an 
evening. The most competent instructors in the 
city bave given their services to make this a success 
and the classes are full. Aclass in New Testament 
Greek has been started in connection with the 
Sunday school. 

Nebraske 


OMAHA.—First. The installation of Rev. H. C. 
Herring, Dec. 13, was of peculiar interest. He 
came from the large and influential Hyde Park 
. Presbyterian Church in Chicago. His statement of 
Christian experience, call to the ministry and doc- 
trinal views was presented in such a clear, candid 
and full manner that the counci) was fully satisfied 
without further questioning, while his recital of the 
struggles through which he passed in early man- 
hood, of his coming into the ministry and seeking 
just now the fellowship of the Congregational de- 
nomination impressed all with his deep sincerity, 
moral earnestness and power. At the public sery- 
ice in the evening Pres. G. A. Gates of Lowa College 
preached the sermon, and Rev. H. 8S. MacAyeal 
offered the installing prayer. Evening services 
have been resumed, with large congregations. 

LOOMIS, organized on an independent basis, after 
the pattern of the Moody Tabernacle Church, Chi- 
cago, has decided to ask Congregational fellowship 
and has called a council for this purpose. Rev. 
G. N. Keniston, the pastor, supplies three Congre- 
gational country churehes in the vicinity. 

Colorado 

DENVER.—Plymouth, once Park Avenue, has 
been brought by the generous aid of the C. H. M. 8. 
and the C. C. B.S. from a state of weakness, fitly 
suggested by its membership in 1892 of 40, up to 
its present hopeful outlook, with a membership of 
about 490, of whom 97 have joined it during 1897. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Assisted by the last-named society, it has left be- 
hind 2 poor wooden house seating 150, and erected 
in 1893 a beautiful stone chapel with a capacity of 
425, and is building just now the main auditorium 
that will seat an additional 800. Rev. Ff. T. Bayley 
is pastor. All seats are free at all services. 


Arizona 


JeROME.—In this copper-mining town of about | 


2.500 people, the entire business portion, except one 
store, and a large part of the homes were destroyed 
by fire Sept. 12. The estimated loss was about 
$700,000, only $100,000 of which were covered by 
insurance. A partial organization has been ef- 
fected and money secured by subscription here and 
grant from the C. C. B. 8. to purchase the Baptist 
church property. In spite of the fire $425 were 
contributed by 200 people in the town. This per- 
manent and growing town forms a promising field, 
no othér Protestant work being done here except 
the semi-monthly visits of a Methodist (South) min- 
ister. The church will ask no aid from the Home 
Missionary Society. Supt. E. H. Ashmun will visit 
it as often as possible until a pastor is secured. 

HOLBROOK.— Work has been carried on here for 
over a year by Rev. P. A. Simpkin, who makes occa- 
sional visits from Gallup, N. M., 94 miles away. A 
church of 10 members was recently organized. Lots 
have been contributed, and it is expected that a 
house of worship will be undertaken soon. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 

DRY CREEK.—A church of 19 members was or- 
ganized, Nov. 27, seven miles west of Walla Walla. 
This is the result of two weeks of special meetings 
held by Rev. A. R. Olds, the county missionary. 
The new church includes most of the leading mem- 
bers of the commupity and starts out with bright 
prospects of an influential future. This is the fifth 
church that has been planted through efforts origi- 
nating from the First Church of Walla Walla, 
which contributes largely towards the support of 
Rev. A. R. Olds. 


For Weekly Register see page 951 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
___ Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Blend most softly as 
play most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 
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WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufaetured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale every where. 














But One Standard of Quality. 





Sold on Instalments. 


There are three distinct types of Singer sewinge 
machines for family use, but there is only one 
standard of quality—THE BEST. There is a wide 
range of prices, depending on the style of cabinet 
work and ornamentation, but whether the price 
be the lowest or the highest, the working quality 
of the machine is the same and has been fully 
tested before leaving the factory, 


You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





DISFIGURED = 7 
FOR LIFE 


Our little girl’s humor commenced with a 
tiny sore on one nostril, but it kept on spread- 
ing till we thought she would néver get it 
cured. We tried everything we could get, 
but it kept getting larger all the time, till 
both nostrils, the upper lip, a part of the lower 
lip, and up one side to the eye, were a solid sore. 
We thought there was no cure, and that she 
would be disfigured for life. Finally we tried 
Couricura REMEDIES. We used CuTICURA 
REsSOLVENT and nearly a box of CuTICURA 
(ointment), and in a short time she was en- 
tirely well, with noscar or trace of the humor. 

Mrs. WM. CHICHESTER, Plainville, Ct. 

Sreepy Core TREATMENT FoR ‘Torrvrine, Disric- 

vrixo Humors, wits Loss or Hatr.— Warm baths with 


Ugroauns Soap, gentle anointings with Curicura, and 
mild doses of CuTicura Resovvent. 


Cold thronghent the workd. Porter Deve avn Crem. 
Corp., Props., Boston. How to Cure Baby Humor, free. 












Possegses in the highest d the entire 
mig properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed 

the medical faculty as the best remedy for 
eo and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


NewYork: E. Foagora &0o., 26-30N. William 8t. | 
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dll CARFETS 





AT MANU 


Joun H. Pray, 


FACTURERS' 
PRICES. 


Sons & Co.., 
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WASHINGTON 5ST., 
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Weekly , 


ALSanT, 2 John H., Hh cool Minn., to First Ch. 
APPELMAN, Hiram H., Sauk Rapids, Minn., to Prince- 


to 
BAY LIS, Chas. T., People’s Ch., So. Chicago, [lL, to 
Brecksville, 0: 

fmt Chas. H., Antrim, N. 4., has begun work at 


os 
DOUGLASS, — F., Eagle Grove, Io, to Independ- 


cece 
EMERSON, rien o.. Perris, Cal., accepts call to 
Lake Ave. Ch. na. 
EVANS s , Dan’, "Bast Weymouth, Mass., to North Ave. 
HOLLEN, Y. Joh B., recalled to Fremont, Mich. Accepts. 
LYMAN ee Fenn, Chicago Sem., to Alcester, 8. D., to 
vegin in May or earlier. 
LYNCH, Fred’k U., formerly assistant at United Ch., 
New iitaven, © Ct., to Len nox, Mass., where he has been 


MCCERNS Calvin B.. to remain at Salem, Ct.; also to 
First Ch., Wilm’ ngton, Del. 
NEW TON, Bepj., G ranklin Ave. my Cleveland, O., 
to First oh, Vapor, Kan. Deciine: 
PALMER, Edward G accepts call to remain the fourth 
ear at Rochester, Mich. 
pitts. dy T., formerly of First Ch., 
to Fire Ch., Falmouth. 
MITE + vm., , recently of Marshall, ll., to Joy Prairie. 


Ace 

STOCKING, Jas. R., Elyria, O., to Wahoo, Neb. 

SMYTHE, C. M. (Meth. Da Rcmhtty of Cokato, Minn., to 
Verndale. Accepts 

SMYTHE, Theobald A., Fo irth ce, Portland, Me., to 
teach Ao pees Ot y, Mo. Declines. 

WASHBURN —— M., Telluride, Col., to Rohner- 
ville, Cal. Raseeh epts 


entieniines and Installations 


OOD GING. Reger M4, Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., Dec- 
14. Sermon, Rev. R. T. Hack; other parts, Dr. Geo. 
Lewis, Rev.’ Messrs. G._ A. Lockw ood, Bo. 

W. G. Mann, Israel Jordan, J E. Newto: 

ESTABROOK, Frank P., i, First church." Geor; etown, 
Mass., Dec. 15. 5 Beringn, Rev. A. W. Bitchcock ; other 
Bene eer: Rey. —* Chas. Beecher, G. H. Johnson, 

H RB. pores ey. C. L. Hubbard. 

HERRING, G“aubert C i. First Church, Omaha, Neb., 
Dec, rmon . A. Gates; other parts, 

Rev. itesars. H. = ‘wacdeat ee John Doane, Supt. 


Harmon Bross. 
LOPEZ-GUILLEN. s: in. ry Spanish -American Ch., 
Brookiya N.Y., Ms 6. Drs. Washing: 
a ee , R. Rt Meredith, 8. ” Virgin and J. 


MAREYN, Wm. C., o. and i. Boxboro, Mass., Nov. 29. 
Sermon, ‘Rev. 8. 8. Martyn, father of ‘the pastor- elect; 
other oar. Rev. Messrs. G. Tewksbury. 

Batt, Bernard Copping, ry “RB. Frost, Dr. C. B. Rice. 


Resignations 
BAYLIS, Chas, T., People’s Ch., So. Chicago, Ill. 
BLAKESLEY, L ‘nus, First Ch., To’ opeke, i Kan., to take 


Everett, Mass., 


effect May 1. otters ® paetorate of 2 
BOWEN, Frederick, La H Il. 
BXTENCE, George, Alton, 
LONGRE 4 ‘Pradklin, Mass., goes to Boulder, 


Col., tees rhcemasaniie 
NEALE, R Robt., Osborne, Kan., to take effect Feb. 1. 
STROUT, Jos. W., Cummington and W. Cummington, 


Mass 
SYKES, Simeon, Keswick Rid e, N. B. 
WIL LOOX, Frank G., Manson, Io. 


Dismissions 
ERT ARROOK, Frank P., Pavilion Ch., Biddeford, Me., 
ec. 9. 


Churches Organized 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Spanish-American, 6 Dec., 


100 members. 
DES MOINES, Io., Greenwood Ch., rec. 12 Dec., 40 


nearly 


members. 

RY GREEK, Wn.,.27 Nov., 19 members. 
HOLBROOK, “aris., 10 members. 
iD ME. 
LANCASTER i (hear), Wis., 4 Dec,, 18 members. 


Miscellaneous 
DALEY, “has. M., Chaplain First 8. D. Infantry, writes 
from Manila, P. <; that his ment is doing peniten- 
pow and outpost duty, that he is well and hopes to 
eturn 
GRIFFIN, John's 8., fiilisboro, Ore., and bis wife, dined 
12 intimate friends on his recen t 92d birthda jay. 
NELGRO Andrew H. ponte pastor of Bay 
Mills Ch., Brimley, Mich., engaged in Meth. Epis. 
work, and Rey. Wm. Griffith has had charge at Bay 
room se Oct. 3? 
G, ig BE «. is doing missionary 8S. 8. work 
ae the © 8. and P. S., with headquarters for the 
winter at Dayton, Wh. 








For Seasichness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of 8. 8S. Teutonic, says: 
‘I have prescribed it in my practice among tx 
passengers traveling to and from Europe in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that ij 
taken in time it will, in a great many cases, prevent 
seasick ness,” 





Ask for the Best and you'll 
get BELL'S 


ioe BELL'S exer 
Spiced Seasoning. 


30 Years the Favorite. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
celebrated and without 


effectual Cure 
internal medicine. Tae bee "We & pon, 
PE Feaccre wm Os. seN st., N. ¥. 

















THE CONGREGAIIONALIST 


The President’s Position 


Of the many speeches made by the 
President last week, it seems to us that 
he best formulated the policy of his Ad- 
ministration and that of the American 
people in the one delivered at Savannah, 
in which he said : 


There are happily now no domestic diffi- 
culties to check the progress and prosperity 
of the country, which our peaceful relations 
with the whole world will encourage and 
strengthen. 

This is fortunete, too, in another sense. It 
leaves the country free to consider and discuss 
new questions which are immediately before 
us, unbiased by party or past political alliances 
These new questions are to be thought out 
and wrought out, not in a spirit of partisan- 
ship, but in a spirit of patriotism; not for the 
temporary advantage of one party or the other, 
but for the lasting advantage of the country. 
Neither prejudice nor passion nor previous 
condition can embarrass the free action and 
calm judgment of the citizen. 

We have entered upon new paths. We are 
treading in an unexplored field, which will 
test our wisdom and statesmanship. The 
chief consideration is oneof duty; our actions 
must be controlled by it. No settlement is 
admissible which will not preserve our honor 
and promote the best interests of all con- 
cerned. With a united country and the gath- 
ering wisdom of all the people, seeking only 
the right, inspired only by high purposes, 
moved only by duty and humanity, we cannot 
err. We may be bafiled or deterred, and often 
discouraged, but final success in a cause which 
is altogether unselfish and humanitarian can 
only be deferred, not prevented. 

If, following the clear precepts of duty, ter- 
ritory falls to us, and the welfare of an alien 
people requires our guidance and protection, 
who will shrink from the responsibility, grave 
though it may be? Can we leave these people, 
who, by the fortunes of war and our own acts, 
are helpless and without government, to chaos 
after we have destroyed the only government 
they have had? After destroying their govern- 
ment itis the duty of the American Govern- 
ment to provide for them a better one. 

Shall we distrust ourselves, shall we pro- 
claim to the world our inability to give kindly 
government to oppressed peoples whose fu- 


ture, by the victoeries-of war, is confided to us ?- 


We may wish it were otherwise, but who will 
question our duty.now? 
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“App 


comes with éating.”’ 
Pearline comes from trying it. 
sceptical about Pearline’s washing, try 
it on coarse clothes, etc., first—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 
it saves work, Having seen Pearline’s 
superior work you'll be ready to use it 
for fine, delicate, cobwebby things, sa 
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Enameline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 














Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oilatrial Askfor Peter yA ° oe and see 


that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our ents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at Pottom ofth the label 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


e 2. Make Church Finance 
Send 10c. for 

Tithing Helps cer ic 
Christian Finance Association, C 43 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


etite 


And the hankering for 
If you’re 














Holiday Entertainments 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 
a pve owt 200 leading educational 


Send for bargain circular 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 35, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS =: 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


Mfg. Co» Larkin St Buffalo, W.¥. 


OUR OFFER FUltY © XPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, Nov. 17th and 24th. 





YOU WILL REALIZE THAT 
‘* THEY LIVE WELL bade 
LIVE heat 
YOU USE... 


"SAPOLIO 
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From the Hawkeye State 


Several of our churches are taking pride in 
their ages. Riceville recently passed its for- 
tieth milestone and Marion its fiftieth. Osage 
will soon observe its fortieth anniversary, 
when several former pastors will have a place 
on the program. 

A beautiful house of worship, costing 
about $24,000, has been dedicated at Mason 
City, free from debt. At the morning 
service Dr. F. E. Hopkins preached, and 
Secretary Douglass assisted’ in the raising of 
the balance due on the building. Nine thou- 
sand dollars were raised during the day, of 
which $7,300 were subscribed in the morning. 
At the afternoon service congratulatory 
speeches from members of other denomina- 
tions were made, and the evening addresses 
were by Rev. Messrs. C. C. Otis, F. E. Carter, 
F. G. Wilcox and Secretary Douglass. The 
body of the edifice is of buff brick with red 
trimmings, and the foundation of Lake Supe- 
rior sandstone. The building covers 140x 82 
feet of ground, and can accommodate about 
1,500 people. It is furnished with a hand- 
some pipe organ. This church has greatly 
prospered under the faithful ministry of Rev. 
C. H. Rogers. 

Firs; Church, Dubuque, is prospering under 
the pastoral care of Dr. F. E. Hopkins. The 
auditorium, with its 1,000 seats, will not accom- 
modate the evening congregations and it is 
found necessary to bring in chairs. 

Tabor College has an increased attendance 
this year. The need of more room is appar- 
ent and plans for a new building are in opera- 
tion. This institution is doing a high grade 
of work and its moral atmosphere is such as 
to stimulate growth of character. Like Grin- 
nell, the town will not tolerate the saloon. 
The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and the ath- 
letic association, under the direction of the 
faculty, are important factors in giving moral 
tone to college life. Temptations are reduced 
to the minimum. 

Word has been received that an lowa man, 
Dr. G. W. Holmes,has been highly honored by 
the shah of Persia. Dr. Holmes went to that 
country as a medical missionary in 1874, and 
soon attracting the attention of royalty he 
was made consulting physician of the crown 
prince, the presentruler. Theshah has urged 
him to become his personal physician and has 
conferred upon him the highest decoration of 
the Order of the Lion and the Sun, said to be 
the greatest honor conferred upon any one ex- 
cept the prime minister. 

The election of Dr. T. E. Green to the bish- 
opric has called forth bitter discussion among 
Episcopalians. He isa brilliant man and at- 
tractive both in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form. He was educated as a Presbyterian and 
served a church of that denomination in Chi- 
cago. He has been identified with the Epis- 
copal church about a dozen years and has been 
rector of the church at Cedar Rapids. His 
opponents declare him utterly unfit for the 
sacred office. But his friends stand by him 
loyally and claim that the opposition is 
prompted by jealousy and self-interest. Dr. 
Green has practically appealed to the diocesan 
convention. Many not Episcopalians await 
the outcome with interest. WwW. W. G. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 25-31. Christian Progress During 


the Year. Ps. 76; Matt. 16: 13-19; Heb. 12: 
22-29. 
Personal. Inthe church. The community. The 
nation. The world. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 





About seventy ‘ Catalonians’’ — Sunday 
school people who attended the World’s Con- 
vention in London last July—held a reunion 
at the Brunswick, Tuesday evening of last 
week.——At the Ministers’ Meeting on Mon- 
day Rev. H. M. Penniman gave a bright and 
forceful address on Berea College. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The ist may order one or 
allof the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 





scription to The Congregationatist. 
Mon 
fhe Century Magazine 
t t 5 te e 
scribner’s in 
Har Magaz' 
Harpe 
Har) 
Ame 








Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








SuccEss comes to those Who persevere. If you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully and persistently, 
you will surely be benefited. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY WILL 
IssuE CLERICAL ORDERS FOR 1899.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company announces that the 
issue of clerical orders will be continued for the 
year 1899 on the same lines as in effect at present. 
Application blanks may be obtained of ticket 
agents, and same should reach the general office 
by Dec. 20 so that orders may be mailed Dec. 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders will 
be issued only on individual application of clergy- 
men when made on blanks furnished by the com- 
pany and certified to by one of its agents. 


ATTENTION has been attracted by the statement 
that four members of a prominent business estab- 
lishment in Newark, N. J., had insured themselves 
each for $100,000 or for an aggregate of $400,000 in 
the interests of their firm, paying $13,000 for the first 
premium in the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. This is one of the largest life insurance 
transactions reported during the current year. This 
action on the part of the business firm referred to is 
an indication of the growing belief by business men 
of the advantages of life insurance in affording pro- 
tection for their business and partnership interests. 
The death of a partner is productive of great incon- 
venience, and in many cases brings about a serious 
financial crisis in the affairs of partnership. Fre- 
quently it means the withdrawal of capital at the 
very time when additional funds are needed for 
the settlement of partnership debts or for the pur- 
chase of the interests of the heirs. For this 
reason partnership life insurance is an impor- 
tant factor in the credit of a firm, for where partner- 
ship insurance is held the necessity of dissolution 
or liquidation in the event of the death of any part- 
ner is very much lessened, if not altogether obviated. 
The Prudential publish on another page of this issue 
an advertisement descriptive of the transaction, 
showing a facsimile of the check for $13,221 for 
first year’s premiums. We are informed that this 
company is making a feature of partnership life 
insurance and will gladly furnish full information to 
all who are interested in this class of protection of 
business men. 
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CATARRH OF-THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual 
Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation after eating, accompanied 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of gases, causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs, and difficult breath- 
ing; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
— and a general played out, languid 

eeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thorough] 
digested before it has time to ferment an 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do and when normal digestion 
is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with 
perfect safety and assurance that health 
appetite and thorough digestion will fol- 
low their regular use after meals. ~ 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., writes : ‘‘Catarrh is 
a local condition, resulting from a neg- 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose becomes 
inflamed, and the poisonous discharge 
therefrom passing backward into the 
throat reaches the stomach, thus produc- 
ing catarrh of the stomach. edical 
authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure ; but today Iam the a of men 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use. ” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
ing after meals. 

md for a little book mailed free on 
stomach troubles, by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets 
can be found at all drug stores. 








DR. HUNTER’S 


NEW 
BOOK ON 


Consumption 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 





DE: ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest living authority on diseases of the 


breatning organs, has just published a 
Lungs. 


ok on Consumption and o 
This book has created a sensation in medical and newspai 


er diseases of the Tbroat and 
r circles, because it shows beyond 


rom f ee Conseenees ae bt hg BY DR. yg . ‘ RA curable nog Fy a 4 
8 plainly the true nature of Consumption; its causes; its unmista ie symptoms; bow to preven 
it, OW IT CAN BE RADICALLY CURED : site : 3 


t, and H 


The book is of such great importance to the welfare of the whole 


le that it has been decided 


to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 


FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD :— 


It seems after many disappointments, and false rumors of the 


‘ 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as discovere 


117 West 45th St., New 


York, has accomplished results so sat 


and re aad by Dr. Robert Hunter, 
sfactory that this dread disease 


need no longer be classed among the incurables.” 


FROM THE NEW YORK Fag Lo 


r. Hunter's recent book on Consumption and his wonderful cures 
that have been reported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Any steger of THIS PAPER can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply sending 


a request 


Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 








CONSUMPTION CONQUERED. 


No Creosote, Lungs healed by patients living in dry 
germicidal air. Book free. 
Ridgeview Pulmonary Sanitarium, 
Stamford, Ct. 
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AYMOND & WHITCOMB 


1899 


TOURS 


1899 


TWO EXCURSIONS UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT TO THE BEAUTIFUL 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


AMERICA’S NEWLY 


ACQUIRED TERRITORY 


Leaving San Francisco Jan. 25 and March 8, 1899. This trip affords one of the most exhilarating experiences of modern 
travel. The journey between San Francisco and Honolulu will be made on the steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Company (J. D. 
Spreckels & Bros. Co., General Agents, and Lewis F. Cockroft, General Passenger Agent), and they are admirably fitted for passenger 
service, with every modern convenience. Four or five weeks will be devoted to the islands, one week being set apart for a visit to the 
largest active voleano on earth, the CRATER OF KILAUEA, on the Island of Hawaii. 


mm me 


The success of our previous 
tours across the Pacific have 
led us to organize this year a 
party of limited numbers, to 
leave San Francisco Febru- 
ary 11, for a comprehensive 
tour through 


JAPAN 


and 


CHINA 


Honolulu will be visited on 
the voyage across the Pacific, 
end persons desirous of mak- 
ing an extended tour in this 
new American territory, with 
a visit to the great volcano 
of Kilauea, will be enabled to 
do so without affecting the 
regular itinerary by taking 
an earlier steamer. 


tt 
A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL TOURS 


THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


WITH PKOLONGED VISITS 


St. Augustine, Tampa, Belleair, 
Key West, Miami, Palm Beach, 
AND OTHER POPULAR RESORTS. 
ALSO OPPORTUNITIES FOR VISITS TO NASSAU AND HAVANA. 


Three Dates of Returning with Personal Escort. 
The Tickets also Good to Return on Regular Trains until May 31. 


Ideal Tours to the Tropics 


THE BEAUTIFUL ISLAND OF JAMAICA, 


With visits to its Chief Places of Resort; and Points of Picturesque In- 
terest, nes Port Antonio, Kingston, Constant Spring, the Castle- 
ton Gardens, Hope Gardens, Gordontown, Montego ay, Mandeville, 
Spanish Town, Moneague, Roaring River Falls, St. Ann’s Bay, etc. 


The Sea Voyages to be made on one of the new and elegant steamships 
of the Boston Fruit Company’s Line. 


TOUR No. 1,—Leave Boston Wednesday, Jan. 4; Return to Boston Jan. 30. 
TOUR No. 2.—Leave Boston Wednesday, Jan. 18; Return to Boston, Feb. 13. 
TOUR No. 3.—Leave Boston Wednesday, Feb. 1; Return to Boston Feb. 27. 
TOUR No. 4.—Leave Boston Wednesday, Feb. 15; Return to Boston March 13. 


TICKETS GOOD TO RETURN ON LATER DATES IF DESIRED. 





AN AVENUE OF ROYAL PALMS, HONOLULU, 





He 


Arriving in Japan in time 
to participate in the festivities 
of the Cherry Blossom season, 
and in other floral festivals 
of the springtime, the party 
will make a very thorough 
tour of 


JAPAN 


and 


CHINA 


visiting Yokohama, Kama- 
kura, Enoshima, Tokyo, 
Nikko, Lake Chuzenji, Yu- 
moto, Miyanoshita, Lake Ha- 
kone, Atami, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Lake Biwa, Nara, Osaka, 
Kobe, Hyogo, The Inland 
Sea, Nagasaki, ete. In China, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Can- 
ton and Macao will be seen. 


* oe 


MID-WINTER TOUR 


CALIFORNIA 


Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia Thursday, Feb. 2, 
and to return Friday, March 10, 1899. 


A Magnificent Trip Across the Continent 


Outward from Boston via the Boston & Albany, New York 
Central, and their Southwestern Connections, and Returning 
from Chicago via the Boston & Albany Route. 


Chattanooga, New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso, the Tropical Fruits of 
Southern California, Riverside, a trip through the Citrus Belt, including 
Redlands, San Diego, Pasadena, the “ Saratoga of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, San Rafael, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, and San Francisco, 
The return journey includes the Sierra Nevada by daylight, One Day in Salt 
Lake City at Hotel Knutsford, the Gorges and Cafons of Colorado by 
daylight, Two Days at the Brown Paiace Hotel, Denver, and Manitou Springs, 


TWO GRAND EXCURSIONS 
through the 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
MEXICO and CALIFORNIA 


Leaving January 12 and February 9. 


ALSO TWO GRAND TOURS TO MEXICO 
OMITTING CALIFORNIA. 


Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular tour desired. 


31 E. Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


1005 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


296 Washington Street, Boston. 











aa WHILE THE PRUDENTIAL DEALS WITH MANY INSURANCES OF SMALL AMOUNT, IT INCLUDES bs 
ALSO IN ITS BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCES OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE. 


Above is a facsimile of check received by The Prudential Insurance [77 
Company of America from Messrs. Hahne & Co., of Newark, N. J., to cover 
the first year’s premium on Partnership Life Insurance taken out by Messrs. : 
W. H. Kellner, A. J., R., and A. Hahne, who control the largest department store 
in the State of New Jersey. 

” After considering proposi- 
tions from a-number of the 
leading life insurance. com- 
panies, the choice fell upon The 
Prudential as furnishing the 
most advantageous contract. 

The Prudential will gladly 
receive applications for Part- 
nership Life Insurance, which 
consists of the insuring of lives 
PRUDENTIAL of men joined in sa ch part- 

| agape ee HAS THE nership. 

; . #2 be int eas By this means a fund may 
BLN be created with which to pro- 
tect the interests of the sur- 
vivors in event of death of a 
member of the firm. A com- 
mon-sense form of life insur- 
ance for business men to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Write for further informa- 
tion, rates, etc., to 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
















































